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Two Systems? 


HOULD THE DOMESTIC air transport sypteh 

be divided into two distinct categories—prug 
and feeder—by the transfer of feeder towns fron 
trunk carriers to the feeder routes? And if sul 
idea should be carried out in the interest of ec¢ 
and efficiency, can it be done? 

The timeless questios 

what to do about the 

by profitable airline stops whi 

will always require high 

( mail pay to the carrier, is 

LA/. * getting an unusual amount 

‘ ' of attention in Washington 
these days. 

The latest advocate of the 
two-system plan, and its most coherent and influen- 
tial proponent, is CAB Member Josh Lee, long the 
champion of the feeder services, who made one of 
bis infrequent aviation policy speeches on May 25 

efore the National Seminar for Feeder Airlines at 
‘he University of Oklahoma. 

In his speech Mr. Lee deplored (and many will 
xpplaud him for it) the piecemeal method of route 

attern development which the CAB has followed 
irough the years. Each route case has been decided 

1 its own without any relationship to a national 
lan or national program. He advocates mergers and 
iequisitions among the existing trunk carriers and, 
failing that, at least more interchange of equipment. 
And as a basic part of his reconstruction program he 
would transfer all or most of the unprofitable small 
stops from the trunk lines to the feeders. 

Thus he visualizes a smaller number of trunk car- 
iers concerned primarily with long-haul service, or 
ervice to all “profitable” cities, underlaid by a na- 
onal network of feeder airlines concerned solely 
‘ith local service. This is music to the ears of the 
'seders but we aren’t at all sure that it provides a 
2alistic or even desirable solution to the over-all 
} roblem. 

We suspect that if the federal government were to 
: art from scratch today in this year of 1950 to lay 
( at an efficient national air transport system, based 
(1 today’s equipment and what is known to be com- 
i \g in the future, that it would set up a primary and 
£ condary system of airlines—long haul and short 
1 wl, just as Mr. Lee suggests. This assumes, of 
c urse, that the planners would know as much about 
a cline economics as the industry does today. 

It is challenging and intriguing to start planning— 
©. paper—the ideal air transport system. But the 
fucts of life will never permit such ideal planning. 


(Turn to page 8) 











TWA’s Engineering-Maintenance Director 
R. M. Dunn, director of engineering and maintenance, Trans 
World Airline, now in his 16th year with TWA. Dunn joined TWA 
as a mechanic in 1935, advanced through positions as director of 
the training school, chief flight engineer, director of engineering 
and maintenance for the International Division to his present job. 
Under Dunn's direction TWA's maintenance costs are showing 
marked improvement. (Story on page 33). 
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HIGH INTENSITY RUNWAY LIGHTING 





what it is... how it works... 
why it is needed 


Tue problem of regular, safe, scheduled flight is 
the problem of low visibility landing. Flying a plane 
to its destination is no problem in clear weather. In 
bad weather, modern radio and instrument navigation 
aids guide the pilot to his destination. But landing the 
ship on an invisible runway is immensely difficult, and 
may be extremely dangerous. 


A properly designed high intensity runway marker 
system, coordinated with ILS, GCA, and traffic con- 
trol, makes low visibility landings an everyday rou- 
tine—not a matter of individual pilot skill or luck. The 
purpose of high intensity runway lighting is to pro- 
vide maximum light intensity, to pierce the maximum 
possible density of fog, snow, and other low visibility 
conditions. 


The importance of beam control—With an uncon- 
trolled beam, extreme high intensity, such as the 180,- 
000 candlepower of the L-M units, would cause con- 
siderable glare. But with the optical system of L-M 
lights, the beam is controlled so that the pilot is in 
the maximum beam only when he is at the greatest 
distance the beam will penetrate. At closer range, the 
direct beam is aimed beyond the pilot and he sees only 
the modified light—without glare. It is because of 
this optical system that L-M—and only L-M—can use 
this very high intensity of 180,000 candlepower, and 
give you the benefit of this extreme penetration. 


With a lighting system such as this, airport managers 
and airlines report that stacking and delays are greatly 
reduced, there are fewer passovers, and schedules are 
much better maintained. 


This advertisement is one of a series explaining the 
principles of high intensity runway lighting, the types 
of lights now on the market, and the design and 
engineering of the world-famous L-M high intensity 
runway lights with the controllable beam. If you 
would like more information, details, or the help of 
L-M’s airport lighting engineering staff, call an L-M 
Field Engineer or write Airport Lighting department, 
Line Material Co., East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 
(a McGraw Electric Company Division). 7958 
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What The Pilot Sees—Good runway lighting meets these require- 
ments: delineates the runway (marks it but doesn’t floodlight it), 
to show the pilot where it is; provides two parallel rows of lights, for 
perspective, which the pilot needs to judge his altitude, attitude, 
direction, distance, and speed; gives high intensity, to penetrate fog 
and snow, with close control to avoid glare. The illustration above 
shows what the pilot sees with an L-M-lighted runway—two rows 
of lights, appearing of equal intensity, that guide him in to a safe, 
easy landing. 


CAA SPECIFICATIONS FOR HIGH INTENSITY 
RUNWAY LIGHTS 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration office of Airports has prepared 
these three specifications for high intensity runway marker lights: 


L-818: Controllable Beam, Bi-Directional High Intensity Runway 
Marker Light; minimum of 100,000 candlepower. This specification is 
met, and exceeded, by L-M’s High Intensity Controllable Beam Unit, 
which now lights more runways than does any other high intensity 
system. 

L-819: Fixed Focus, Bi-Directional High Intensity Runway Marker 
Light; minimum of 20,000 candlepower. This specification was met 
with L-M’s pre-war fixed focus 200-watt unit, with its 40,000 beam 
candlepower, so widely used by the military and still in use, and known 
as type D-1. It is now met by L-M’s new bi-directional 200-watt unit, 
a smaller, less expensive type, recommended where conversion to the 
controllable beam type is not intended. Obviously this specification 
cannot be expected to provide as much overall effectiveness for extreme 
bad weather conditions as specification L-818. 

L-820: Fixed Focus, Uni-Directional High Intensity Runway Marker 
Light; minimum requirement, 35,000 candlepower. This specification 
requires separate directional lights, plus a third small lighting unit 
mounted on top to provide the 180° vertical and 360° horizontal visi- 
bility the CAA requires. The installed cost of this system is com- 
parable to the L-818 but does not provide any beam control for maxi- 
mum pentration, nor the elimination of glare under all weather con- 
ditions. 

Any good high intensity runway marker lighting system is an impor- 
tant and valuable aid to pilots, airlines, airports, and their passengers. 
It pays dividends in increased safety, reduced delays from stacking 
and passovers, fewer cancellations, and thus it greatly increases the 
chances of maintaining regular, safe, scheduled operation. L-M high 
intensity runway units offer a greater range of these advantages, with 
their greater penetration, economy of operation and installation, and 
more precise control of the light, resulting in greatest overall effective- 
ness and greater freedom from halo and glare. 
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TOWN BOSTON 
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BOSTON’S BEDFORD AIRPORT 


One of the Finest in New England 


THIS BIG SPACIOUS . .. friendly airport, located smack in 

the busy center of New England's flying activities, is a CHECK THESE EXTRAS 

bright spot on anyone's air map. Transient and local Convenient location—complete C.A.A. authorized 

flyers have discovered the many advantages of its mod- maintenance—control tower, radio and night light- 

ern equipment, complete and efficient services and the ing facilities (24 hrs.), including omni-directional 

cooperative ... genuinely hospitable spirit of the East homing beacon and flashing air beacon — three 

Coast Aviation Corporation, its management and work- 7000’ runways—flying school—charter service—res- 

ing personnel. — , - taurant—and only 20 minutes to downtown Boston 
It’s not surprising that Bedford Airport is patronized by bus of “drive-yourself” auto. 

heavily by private flyers, cargo carriers, military units 

and research flying. Nor is it surprising that such an Cities Service Aviation Gasolenes 

airport provides its customers with top quality Cities Cities Service Koolmotor and 

Service aviation products and services . . . exclusively. Cities Service Aero Oils 

For throughout the nation you'll see more and more Cities Service Cisco Solvent Engine Cleaner 

alert, well-managed airports displaying the bright, fa- Cities Service Aero Greases and 

miliar green and white sign of Cities Service. Aviation Specialty Lubricants 


CITIES Gf AL. 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 


New York + Chicago + In the South: Arkansas Fuel Oil Co. 
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BACKGROUND & TRENDS 


No Air Mail Money 


Post Office Department is going to be at least $26.8 
million short of being able to pay U. S. domestic and 
international airlines for carrying mail in fiscal 1951 
if the omnibus appropriations bill passes Congress in 
its present form. It’s passed the House and is awaiting 
Senate action. Included is a provision which cuts trans- 
portation money 10% below estimates submitted by the 
President in his budget message. Based on what the PO 
figures it owes the airlines in fiscal 1950, there will be 
a $26.8 million shortage in 1951. And PO officials in- 
terpret other parts of the bill as prohibiting them from 
asking for deficiency appropriations. Postmaster Gen- 
eral Donaldson has said that if the 10% provision stands, 
“I don’t know how the mails could be moved.” Ob- 
servers believe there’s a good chance of getting it 
knocked out in the Senate. 


Bleak Outlook for Non-Skeds 


Outlook is bleak for large irregular carriers whieh 
have operated in excess of CAB’s frequency and regu- 
larity limitations. The Board, in denying 11 applica- 
tions and approving two for exemptions to continue non- 
sked operations, has outlined a tough policy to be fol- 
lowed in acting on 83 other applications. Those who 
have been conducting “route services” will be denied, 
and only those who have been furnishing truly irregu- 
lar service will be permitted to continue. There will 
also be operating limitations, particularly severe be- 
tween heavy traffic points. Only three flights in the 
same direction during a four-week period will be per- 
mitted between New York on the one hand and Puerto 
Rico, Miami, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Chicago or 
Detroit. Same applies to Los Angeles-San Francisco, 
Miami-Puerto Rico, and Chicago to Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Seattle, Washington or Miami. Between any 
other pairs of points, maximum is eight flights in four 
weeks. CAB will also prevent unauthorized lines from 
engaging indirectly in transport operations by day-to- 
day leasing of planes to authorized carriers. The policy 
means that those who remain, although classified as 
“large irregulars,” will be the ones whose operations 
have been of the small irregular or fixed base operator 
type. 


Opening Wedge? 


What appointment of an Undersecretary of Commerce 
for Transportation will lead to remains to be seen, but 
airlines fear it’s the opening wedge for placing all 
forms of transport under one head in the Commerce 
Department. President Truman named Maj. Gen. Philip 
B. Fleming, former Maritime Commission chairman, to 
the new post under Reorganization Plan 21, which re- 
places the Maritime Commission with a _ three-man 
board under Commerce. Airlines opposed the move. 


Jets for the Long Hauls 


Although they’ll cost more to operate, the added speed 
and comfort of turbine-powered transports will put 
them into a position, on flights of 1,500 miles range, of 
“driving the piston type off the route,” says Peter Mase- 
field, chief executive of British European Airways. The 
jet’s operating cost would be 9% higher than present 
types, but the 2% hours that would be cut from trip 
time, and the greater comfort, would justify its use, he 
believes. His conclusions: for some time to come for 
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stages up to about 400 miles the piston engine will still 
be attractive. For 500-1,000 miles the turbo-prop is even 
now very attractive and for 1,500 miles and over the 
straight jet is the answer. 


New-Type Coach Fare 


Chicago and Southern Air Lines, which plans to open 
coach service July 2, proposes to vary the per-mile fare 
with the distance traveled. Long-haul Chicago-New Or- 
leans passengers would pay 4c per mile, while those 
traveling between adjacent intermediate points would 
be charged 4.5c. CAB hasn’t acted on it yet. 


No Sale 


Indication of National Airlines’ improved financial 
position was recent cash offer of G. T. Baker, NAL presi- 
dent, to buy Northeast Airlines. It was no sale, how- 
ever, and NEA countered with an offer either to buy 
NAL’s assets for cash or to buy all or up to two-thirds 
of NAL’s capital stock for cash or stock. 


GCA Operator’s Liability 


Latest opinion given on the liability of the ground con- 
trol approach operator for negligence is by S. E. East- 
man, research assistant, Institute for Advanced Study, 
Princeton. In the spring issue of the Journal of Air Law 
and Commerce, published by Northwestern University, 
he says: “The loss occasioned by the negligence of an 
agent of government should be borne by that govern- 
ment as it is borne by a private individual and should 
be treated as a cost of administration to be distributed 
by taxes to the public.” 


Deak to Washington 


Look for Francis Deak, one of the most capable U. S. 
civil air attaches abroad, to return to Washington within 
the next several weeks to take over as chief of the State 
Department’s aviation policy staff. Thomas Carter, pres- 
ent chief, will assume Deak’s duties, covering the Balkans 
and eastern Europe from headquarters in Switzerland. 
State Department, incidentally, is considering an en- 
largement and re-shaping of areas now covered by other 
civil air attaches. 


Appropriations Delayed 


The omnibus appropriations bill, carrying money for 
all government departments for the next fiscal year 
(starting July 1) is unlikely to get through the Senate 
until sometime in July. The delay is holding back De- 
partment of Defense planning and letting of aircraft 


procurement contracts. While the House-passed bill 
establishes what the minimum amount will be for fiscal 
1951, Defense Secretary Louis Johnson’s request that 
the Senate restore a $200 million cut by the House is 
still undecided and probably will have to be resolved 
by a conference committee of the two legislative bodies. 


“Canadianization” 


Avro of Canada reports progress in its program to 
“Canadianize.” The Jetliner is about 80% Candian-built 
from Canadian materials, the CF-100 fighter 90% and the 
Orenda engine 95%. Says Avro: for the first time in 
Canada, aircraft engines are being built alongside the 
aircraft in which they will be used. Purpose of the 
Canadization program is to make the company self- 
sustaining in an emergency. 
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To assure passengers the greatest possible comfort and 
safety, the fleets of Martin Model 4-0-4 transports 
ordered by Trans World Airlines and Eastern Air Lines 
will be completely pressurized and air conditioned by 
AiResearch. 

Thus, The Glenn L. Martin Company and two of the 
world’s leading air lines have called on the outstanding 
designer and manufacturer of pressurizing and air 
conditioning equipment for high-altitude, high-speed 
aircraft. They have found by 
experience that similar equip- 
ment on leading types of 
commercial and military air- 
craft delivers the ultimate in 
dependable service over long 
periods of time. 


AiResearch 


DIVISION OF 


THE GARRETT CORPORATION 


It must be stressed that AiResearch is creating entire 
pressurizing and air conditioning systems—tailor-made 
for the Martin 4-0-4. These are not simply components, 
but complete systems embracing all critical elements 
for pressurizing, cooling and controlling the temper- 
ature of aircraft passenger cabins to provide maximum 
safety and comfort. 

Into the design, engineering and manufacture of this 
equipment goes more than a decade of experience. Only 
AiResearch has this backlog 
of “know how” and skilled 
manpower, which already has 
created pressurizing and air 
conditioning equipment for a 
majority of all post-war high- 
altitude and jet aircraft. 


AiResearch Manufacturing Company, Los Angeles 45, California 











NEWS IN BRIEF 





AF Undersecretary: Nomination of John A. McCone, 
president of Bechtel-McCone Engineering Corp., of Los 
Angeles, to be Undersecretary of the Air Force, has been 
approved by the Senate. McCone, who was a member of 
the President’s Air Policy Commission in 1947, resigned 
from board of Curtiss-Wright Corp. in accepting the 
nomination. 


Merger Deadline Extended: Date for getting 
government approval of proposed acquisition of Ameri- 
can Overseas Airlines by Pan American World Airways 
has been extended to June 30 by agreement of the two 
carriers. PAA’s purchase offer was due to expire June 13, 
if CAB did not act by that time. Decision by CAB and 
the President is expected this month. 


New Turbo-Prop Convair: A new turboprop 
transport design, exclusive of the forthcoming Convair 
Turboliner, is planned by Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp. La Motte T. Cohu, president, did not indicate to 
what extent the company would go toward developing 
the “entirely new airliner,” nor did he disclose the gen- 
eral configuration, number of engines, range, specific 
powerplants or planned schedule of development. He 
stated that the new plans would not affect the existing 
program for the Allison-powered Turboliner. 


Parks Feeder Service: Parks Air Lines plans to 
begin feeder service on its Chicago-St. Louis segment 
about June” 18, using DC-3’s. Intermediate service will 
be given-Champaign/Urbana, Decatur, and Springfield, 
Ill. Airline expects to activate Chicago-Sioux City, Ia., 
segment on July 1, with intermediate stops at Beloit/ 
Janesville, Wis., Dubuque and Waterloo, Ia. 


Can’t Drop Surcharges: Tariffs of four airlines 
which proposed elimination of surcharges for DC-6 or 
Constellation aircraft on June 1 were suspended by CAB 
on May 29. Carriers affected are Eastern, National, 
Braniff, and Delta, although the Board’s action resulted 
from a Delta protest in which the carrier said its tariff 
was filed only as a protective measure. The surcharges 
which CAB prevented from being cancelled are the only 
ones still in effect in the U. S. 


Compulsory Lightplane Insurance? Nationa! 
pilot and trade associations last week were polling 
members for views on H.R. 8126 which would require 
that liability insurance be carried on personal aircraft. 
Hearings on bill are scheduled to start June 16 by the 
subcommittee on transportation of the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee. Organizations polling 
members include Aircraft Industries Association, Na- 
tional Aviation Trades Association, Aeronautical Train- 
ing Society, and Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association. 


ECA Aids French Transport: Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration has approved financing of a $4,500,- 
000 project by the Societe National de Constructions 
Aeronautique de Sud-Est, French government aircraft 
manufacturing organization. Money will be used to 
purchase 54 Pratt & Whitney R-4360 Wasp Major engines, 
Curtiss propellers, air conditioning and radio equip- 
ment, and miscellaneous accessories for the S.E. 2010 
Armagnac 80-passenger transport. 

This will bring ECA financing of project to $6,000,000 
—$1,500,000 was authorized from fiscal 1949 funds for 
production of first 8 S.E 2010’s. New money is for -pro- 
duction of 7 more planes. SNCASE has spent $7,396,000 
on the planes which will cost about $2,000,000 each. 
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AIRHEAD 
sthished and Mantined £c@edy Uy AUR 


HEAVY EQUIPMENT such as 105 and 155 mm 
howitzers, 6000 Ib. trucks and jeeps, rifles, am- 
munition, dropped from Packets—ready for use 
as soon as it hits the “drop zone” . . . 





EASE OF LOADING from the rear of the fuselage 
allows for rapid loading and unloading in record 
time... Packets being airborne in as little as 
seven minutes after touch-down! 


Exercise Sw armer, the all-air maneuver in North Carolina, 
closed in May on a high note of success. It proved that an 
entire air-head can be established . . . supplied . . . and re- 
supplied entirely by air! 

Contributing much to the success of “Swarmer” was the 
performance of Fairchild C-119 and C-82 Packets. 

The new C-119’s passed their initial tests with “flying PARATROOCERS of tho Summed 11th ond ind 
colors” and well they might, because this was a made-to- —<a Carrier Wing during 
order job for the Fairchild planes, with quick and easy- 
loading and unloading of men, equipment and other bulky 
supplies. 

Packets, specially engineered and built for use by Amer- 
ica’s unified air and ground forces, are proving themselves 


every day, under all operating conditions. 


ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


¥ ohn, BOXCAR FUSELAGE permitted rapid loading‘of 
Wiblon large, bulky equipment... . no dismantling or 
und handling equipment needed. Vehicles 


Ss foaded and — Fw under their own power! 
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EDITORIAL 


Oo FROM FAGE 1 





Furthermore, what seems to be the ideal solution of 
yesterday turns out to be a gross error today, and 
planning for tomorrow is hazardous at best. 

The expansion of the airlines in the past twenty 
years has been haphazard in a great many respects, 
but one of the dictating factors was the nature of 
the flying equipment itself. In the beginning every 
airline was short-haul. It had to be. Today some of 
the larger carriers are reluctant to serve some of the 
small towns at which stops are no longer necessary 
for refueling purposes. Some of the carriers serve 
small towns by the skip-stop process. Long-haul non- 
stops dominate the trunk line picture. 

But not every one of the original trunk lines could 
become a transcontinental system specializing in the 
profitable long-haul traffic. There are regional and 
north-south carriers today that are neither major 
trunk lines nor are they feeders. Some of these 
medium-sized carriers are just as efficient as the 
major lines, and a few are more so than several 
trunks. They are serving a useful purpose and doing 
their jobs well. 

We gather from Josh Lee’s speech that if he had 
his way he would bring pressure to bear to force a 
few mergers so that there would be no medium car- 
riers, only large trunks and feeders. It is easy to 
build up some good arguments for this idea but in 
the long run it is impossible to make such a clear- 
cut surgery of the existing airline network and we 
aren’t sure that it would be desirable even if it could 
be accomplished painlessly. 

The keys to air transport progress have been flexi- 
bility, fluidity, constant change. As we look back on 
the years 1930 or 1935, it would have been foolhardy 
for a group of planners to have laid out an orderly 
air transport network in either of those years. Equip- 
ment changes, operating cost changes, traffic demand 
changes, and many other factors would have wrecked 
such a national plan within five years after it had 
been laid out. If this assumption is granted, then it 
would be equally hazardous to attempt to lay out a 
static plan in 1950. Air transportation is far from 
being stabilized when the jet era hasn’t even yet be- 
gan commercially. 

What Josh Lee and many others are seeking is a 
means of justifying the cost of local service. It is 
now quite clear in the current stage of the industry 
that the small stop is unprofitable, as such, and must 
bear the burden of higher mail pay to make the 
service possible. In general, it would be a fine thing 
if the basic trunkline network could be classified as 
“self-sufficient” (requiring only a service mail rate), 
and all of the so-called subsidies could be allocated 
to their proper place—in the small towns. 

We cannot believe that Josh Lee will reach his 
goal of two clear-cut systems, and we suspect he 
knows this, but it seems to us that there is a trend 
in that direction that can help the over-all picture 
even if his goal isn’t reached in toto. A number of 
trunk carriers have taken steps, or are taking steps, 
to relieve themselves of some unprofitable small 
towns. There are quite a few transfers of small 
towns to feeders that would help the feeders and 
help the cost factors of the trunks. 

If the industry could have confidence that the 
CAB would stick to a policy once it had determined 


one, much might be accomplished in a short time. 
But in the past a political pressure or political move 
very often overturned a policy within a year after 
it was established. Industry must have more reasons 
than the CAB record itself before it can have faith 
that CAB will make a policy and stick with it. 

We are sympathetic to what Mr. Lee is trying to 
do for the feeders. But in working out a program of 
security and economic welfare for the feeders, the 
basic network of airlines must not be ruthlessly de- 
stroyed by shot-gun weddings. The Board has a 
responsibility to the stockholders and managements 
of the older carriers, as well as to the new feeders, 
and we are not sure that it has always been fully 
aware of this former obligation. 

It would be fun to put everything out in apple- 
pie order but it can’t and won’t be done. What will 
happen is probably the best thing anyway—patch- 
work, trial and error, adjustments, and perhaps a 
major re-alignment here and there. It’s too early in 
this new era of air transport to start freezing pat- 
terns for all time to come. 


Short-Haul Answer? 


7 HE HELICOPTER is the perfect example of the 
hazards of forecasting the future of air transport 
—and of trying to plan an orderly development of 
the air transport system. 

Within the past year it has been made increasing- 
ly clear that this versatile machine holds the greatest 
promise of being an answer to the short-haul air 
service. Clarence Belinn, president of Los Angeles 
Airways, the helicopter mail service, has been carry- 
ing the torch for the helicopter very effectively and 
bolstering his arguments with facts and figures. Re- 
cently a top airline engineer, Charles Froesch, of 
Eastern Air Lines, began giving the helicopter some 
attention. 

Now British European Airways has opened the 
world’s first passenger service with a fleet of Si- 
korsky’s over a 130-mile route. While the initial 
operating costs are admittedly in excess of the pas- 
senger revenue, there seems to be no doubt in the 
minds of any of the engineers that these operating 
costs are susceptible of going down sharply with 
experience and with new and more economical 
equipment. 

Helicopter operation may well turn out to be an 
entirely separate category of air transport. It is 
more comparable to a motor vehicle than anything 
else inasmuch as it is much more controllable and 
can operate most of the time in VFR conditions close 
to the ground. 

The CAB should begin to give major attention to 
the helicopter for passenger operations. In this ma- 
chine may well be the key to all purely local serv- 
ices. In any event no feeder airline policy can over- 
look the helicopter, for this craft may revolutionize 
all of our operating concepts of short-haul service. 
The conventional airplane was costly to operate in 
the beginning. There is nothing inherently costly in 
the helicopter that will prevent it from taking its 
place eventually alongside the conventional airplane 


as a useful, practical and economical vehicle. 
Wayne W. PARRISH 
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i WILCOX... 

- - First Choice of SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 

“4 Southern Airways Selects Wilcox Type 428 —_ 

of j FACTORY PACKAGED VHF STATION —- 

en For All Ground Stations — 

; a 

1e x WILCOX FACTORY PACKAGED STATION OFFERS YOU: — 

bi- —_— 

al ; — 

s- 1, OPERATING CONVENIENCE — 

ne All controls are within easy reach of the operator. Con- 

ig 9 veniently grouped telephone handset, typewriter, filing 

“ F cabinet, and writing desk assure efficient operation. 

" 2. INSTALLATION ECONOMY 

wn All wiring inside the 72-inch-high standard relay rack 

is is completed at the factory. No costly on-the-job wir- 

1g ing needs to be done. Just install the antenna, plug ; 

id the station into any standard electrical outlet, and ee et aeneer Bcarne dre: 08 

se it is ready for operation. —305A fixed frequency receiver 
—407A power suppl 

a 3. MAINTENANCE EFFICIENCY —614A VHF antenna 

a- Simple, conventional circuits minimize the number and 

v- types of tubes, require no special training, techniques, 

re or test equipment. All adjustments can be made from 

ze ‘ the front of the panels. All components are easily re- 

e. movable by means of plug and receptacle connec- ELECTRIC COMPANY 

in tions. This means low-cost maintenance. KANSAS CITY 1, MISSOURI, U. 5S. A, 

“ Write “Today for complete information on the Wilcox 

ne } Type 428 Packaged VHF Ground Station \ \ ; 











How 5 airlines land the big ones 


OEING STRATOCRUISERS now 
fly the colors of five major airlines 
—Pan American World Airways, North- 
west Airlines, American Overseas Air- 
lines, British Overseas Airways Corpo- 
ration, and United Air Lines. The total 
number of Stratocruisers used by these 
lines is well over fifty. And on every 
one of them, the main wheel assembly 
and nose wheel assembly are completely 
B. F. Goodrich—wheels, brakes, tires, 
and tubes. 
As a result, landing these big fellows 
is easier, safer, and cheaper. The new- 
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design BFG Expander Tube brakes used 
in the Stratocruiser respond smoothly, 
powerfully to minimum pressure. They 
cannot lock or grab. They take emer- 
gency overloads better. 

B. F. Goodrich brakes also help the 
airlines cut maintenance costs. Many 
parts found in other brakes are elimi- 
nated. Relining can be handled with a 
screwdriver and wrench. And because 
the expander tube braking action covers 
a full circle, the load is better distributed; 
wear is slower and spread more evenly. 

B. F. Goodrich assemblies—wheel, 


brake, tire and tube—offer special ad- 
vantages for military and private planes 
as well as airliners. Standard assemblies 
are available for quick delivery and a 
new assembly can be engineered for 
any aircraft design on your drawing 
boards. Write The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Aeronautical Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 
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The Case for Feeder Airlines 


(Contributions made by 12 feeder lines in 12 months ended Sept. 30, 1949) 


Service: 


322 cities served with total population of 41,000,000, including 1,500,000 
people receiving first air service. 


Airports: 
129 airports activated and served, including many which would be closed 


except for feeder air service. 
92 airports lighted for use by feeders, and 62 airports enlarged. 


| Airways: 


9,000 miles of new airways established for feeder routes, much of it by 
feeders themselves. 


Radio Facilities: 


76 H-type radio range facilities installed, many at feeder’s own expense. 


Employment: 

3,000 trained people employed, including 480 pilots and 1,110 mechanics, all 
readily available to the government in an emergency. 

(It would cost the government $3,000,000 to keep 480 pilots up to same level 
of training as feeder pilots, and another $3,300,000 to keep 1,110 mechanics 
and other technicians as well trained as those working for feeders.) 


Equipment: 
84 feeder aircraft, mostly DC-3’s, available to the military in ready condi- 
tion and on short notice, if needed. 


Traffic Stimulation: 


100,344 passengers delivered by feeders to trunk airlines during the year 
and 154,536 received from trunks and carried to final destination by feeders, 
much of this being traffic the trunks wouldn't have had but for feeders. 
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Viation 


N° FEEDER airline attorney argu- 

ing before the Civil Aeronautics 
Board for the renewal of his client’s 
expiring temporary certificate could 
have presented a more effective case 
for feeder air service than did CAB 
Member Josh Lee, speaking before 
the National Seminar for Feeder Air- 
lines at the University of Oklahoma 
in late May. 

Discussing “The Planned Promo- 
tion of Air Transportation,” Lee 
urged adoption of a master plan for 
over-all airline route pattern devel- 
opment in order to define the Board’s 
program and give direction to its ef- 
forts. 

He said the route pattern could be 
improved by: 

(1) route mergers, consolidations 
and acquisitions, 

(2) equipment interchanges, 

(3) complete separation of air 
service into two distinct categories 
by the transfer of feeder towns 
from trunk to feeder routes. 


The Board member, long a feeder 
advocate, pointed out that there is 
today “no situation where a clean- 
cut test of having all the feeder towns 
served by feeder carriers is being 
made.” He recommended that the 
CAB prepare the way for such a test 
for four principal reasons. 


FEEDER TOWNS SHOULD BE 
TRANSFERED FROM TRUNK LINES 


TO FEEDER LINES bOCOUSE: 





> 1. It would help make the trunks 
self-sufficient and separate them from 
the subsidized service. 


Lee stated that he knew of no more 
practical method of separating sub- 
sidy from service mail pay than by 
having all the subsidy towns segre- 
gated in the feeder systems and sepa- 
rated from communities which pro- 
duce enough traffic to pay for the air 
service they receive. 

He said: “If subsidy payments were 
more closely identified with com- 
munities which make subsidies neces- 
sary and with the airlines that serve 
those communities exclusively, then 
the people could decide whether they 
want that service continued. The 
people who pay the taxes that pay 
for this service are the ones who 








should be allowed to say whether 
they want to keep it.” 


> 2. More people could be given the 
type of air service they need. 


The CAB member said the trunks 
find it difficult to adjust schedules to 
the travel needs of feeder towns and 
the same time provide convenient de- 
partures and arrivals for more profit- 
able long-haul traffic, “whereas the 
feeders have no long-haul traffic to 
consider and could concentrate their 
efforts on giving feeder towns the 
frequencies and schedules they need.” 
By transferring feeder towns to feeder 
carriers, both types of carrier would 
benefit. 


p> 3. Feeder carriers have a greater 
incentive than the trunks to develop 
the local short-haul business. 


Whereas the trunk lines make their 
profits on long-haul operations and 
generally serve intermediate points 
at a loss, it is only logical, Lee sug- 
gested, that they should place major 
emphasis on developing long haul 


traffic, giving small intermediate 
points, only “a bare minimum of 
service.” 


The feeder carriers, on the other 
hand, are serving the feeder towns 
zealously, he pointed out, because 
they have no profitable long-haul 
business to develop and must live or 
die as a result of the business they 


generate from local short-haul traffic. 


p 4. It would make possible the ex- 
tension of air service to more people. 


The policy of separating the two 
types of service and having them pro- 
vided by different carriers takes air 
transportation to more people, Lee 
said, whereas the policy of having 
ene carrier serve all of the trunk 
towns and the best of the feeder 
towns but not all of them moves in 
the direction of keeping air service 
from communities which could be 
enjoying it. 

Furthermore, if the route systems 
of some of the feeders are not made 
more adequate and their certificates 
are allowed to expire, the trunks will 
then be stuck with a number of feeder 
towns which they must continue to 
serve at a loss, and the other com- 
munities not now being served by the 
trunks would be left without any 
air service at all. 

“This situation could be avoided by 
a proper rearrangement of the route 
structures of both types of carriers 
to the advantage of both in a manner 
that would make their operations 
more profitable and more serviceable 
to more people,” the Board member 
declared. 


Praise for Feeders 


On the basic question of whether 
the feeder airlines have justified their 
existence to date and therefore should 
be kept in business and helped to- 
ward self-sufficiency, Lee declared 
that the feeders have made a cred- 
itable record, despite the handicaps 
of (1) poorly-adapted equipment, (2) 
short-term certificates, and (3) inade- 
quate route patterns. 

Supporting his opinion with facts 
and figures, the CAB member dis- 
cussed the record of 12 feeders who 
received $12,945,000 in temporary 
mail pay for the 12-month period 
ended last September 30 and set forth 
in detail the benefits the public has 
received in return for this mail pay 
(see accompanying table). 

The carriers discussed were All 
American, Challenger, Empire, Mon- 
arch, Piedmont, Pioneer, Robinson, 


Southern, Southwest, Trans-Texas, 
West Coast and Wisconsin Central. 
These feeders carried in the 12-month 
period a total of 624,660 passengers 
and collected $6,900,000 in passenger 
revenues. By dividing their mail pay 
bill of $12,945,000 by the number of 
passengers carried, the result would 
be a figure of $20.72. 


Aids National Defense 


“Now, instead of saying, as some 
have said, that for every passenger 
carried by these feeder airlines, 
Uncle Sam paid a subsidy of $20.72, 
it would be fairer,” Lee stated, “to 
say that these 624,000 passengers con- 
tributed $6,900,000 toward our na- 
tional defense, because every dollar 
of non-mail revenue which these car- 
riers receive reduces the amount 
which the government must pay in 
order to have available as a national 
defense backlog: 84 operating trans- 





Over Half of Feeder Certificates 
Up for Renewal This Year 


Of the 23 outstanding feeder-line certificates of public convenience 
and necessity, over half are being or will be considered for renewal 


this year. 
1950 expiration dates. 


Twelve carriers hold feeder certificates which bear 1949 or 
In five of these cases, expiration dates have 


already gone by, but renewals have been recommended by CAB and 
the certificates remain in effect pending completion of formal pro- 





ceedings. To be considered this year are the following: 
Expiration 
Carrier Date Status 
Pioneer Air Lines .....:..... Nov. 14, 1949 5 year extension recommended 
Southwest Airways .......... Nov. 22, 1949 5 year extension recommended 
West Coast Airlines ......... Nov. 22, 1949 5 year extension recommended 
Monarch/Challenger ........ March 31, 195€ 3 year extension recommended 
CRE BIPTIRGS. 2.0 cc ccccccses May 14, 1950 Extension requested 
Trans-Texas Airways ........ May 14, 1950 Termination recommended 
#Los Angeles Airways ...... Oct. 1, 1950 Extension requested 
Wisconsin Central .......... Oct. 3, 1950 Extension requested 
*Metropolitan Air Commut- Nov. an) Guakcres .eneeta sen eueseas 
ti cee eenbegnaneawes 
Empire Airlines ............. Dec Re eae ee ae 
Piedmont Aviation .......... Dec 12, 1950 Extension requested 


In 1951, seven certificates are slated to expire. 


Four are held by 


active carriers; three belong to companies not yet operating. They are: 


Carrier 


Expiration Date 





Turner Airlines 
E. W. Wiggins 
*Parks Air Lines 

Mid-West Airlines 
Robinson Airlines 
*Arizona Airways 
*Island Air Ferries 


Re ee eee March 19, 1951 
Grab oud auld a poaratak ees eaten ael March 31, 1951 
sian ia needa ted als March 31, 1951 
rekiasausedes June 24, 1951 
ee ee es eee June 28, 1951 
ib cities enema hl hae June 29, 1951 
eee meer ree ene nee ne August 19, 1951 


The remaining four, all active operators, expire in 1952 or 1954 in 


the following order: 
Carrier 


Expiration Date 





All American Airways 
Southern Airways 
Bonanza Air Lines 
#Helicopter Air Service 


*—Not operating. 


slat ictal laplarsisd saan onshamiae sas aa January 
ean es ia a ae tn ae February 


iccrndlas aw en k Oia July 


1, 1952 
6, 1952 
etal December 31, 1952 
23, 1954 


#—Mail and property certificates only (helicopter routes). 

Florida Airways, which terminated operations at the end of March, 
1949, is the only case to date where CAB has refused to extend a 
feeder airline’s temporary certificate. 











port planes (about half the number 
turned over to the Air Force by the 
airlines in the last war); 129 activated 
instead of closed-down airports; 64 
enlarged airports; 94 lighted instead 
of dark airports; 9,000 miles of new 
airways; 76 new H-type radio ranges; 
and 3,000 trained pilots, mechanics 
and other airline personnel.” 

Pointing out that the 12 feeders 
in the one year under study carried 
3,179,525 pounds or over 60,000,000 
pieces of mail, and that at the regular 
air mail rate of 6c per letter the gov- 
ernment would have received $3,- 
624,658 for carrying and handling 
that mail, Lee said: 

“While the expense of collecting 
and delivering must be taken into ac- 
count, and while allowance should 
be made for the fact that other car- 
riers participated in carrying a part 
of this mail (and no doubt on a mile- 
age allocation basis the trunks would 
be entitled to most of the credit), yet 
it must be remembered that much of 
this mail would not have moved by 
air if the feeders had not served the 
communities where it originated or 
terminated, and the fact remains that 
over $3,500,000 was paid into the 
Treasury of the United States for the 
mail carried by these 12 feeders.” 


21.5 Cents Postage 


He suggested that if, instead of 
figuring 6c a letter, we should figure 
21l4c, the amount yielded would 
cover the entire mail pay bill for 
these 12 carriers. 

“And 211éc is not an unreasonable 
charge for carrying a piece of mail 
»y a pioneering method of transpor- 
tation,” Lee added. “People paid 
‘onsiderably more than that for mail 
‘arried by the Pony Express.” 

He said that is a much fairer way 
f looking at the mail pay of the 
eeders than to divide it by the num- 
ver of passengers carried, thus im- 
lying that the resulting figure is a 
ubsidy from which no one benefits 
xcept the feeder passengers. 

Concluding, the Board member said 
e felt his arguments added up to 
ustification of the existence of the 

eder carriers up to this point, and 
1e expressed the hope that that Board 

light adopt an over-all route im- 
rovement plan that would keep the 

eserving feeders in business and 
trengthen their route patterns by 
ransferring to them feeder points 
ow on trunk line routes. 


UNE 15, 1950 





Three Feeders Become One 
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FRONTIER AIRLINES on June | became the nation's largest feeder airline, larger than 
eight of the certificated domestic trunk airlines, including Braniff, Mid- Continent, 
National and Colonial. Its route system, shown above, totals 4,900 route miles and 
embraces the routes formerly operated by Challenger Airlines and Monarch Air Lines 
and those certificated to Arizona Airways. Mergers such as this were suggested recently 
by CAB Member Josh Lee as one means whereby the country's feeder airlines might 


survive and have a chance to attain self-sufficiency. 





CHR) Chollenger Airlines Certificated Route 
CARRERE Monerch Airlines Certificated Routes 
Arizona Airways Certificated Routes 
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During 1948 and 1949 there was a total of 255 fatal accidents in non- 
Fatal Facts— carrier operations which fell in the category of weather’ accidents. 
The sad fact is that while over-all fatal accident totals in 1949 dropped 35°, below those 
in 1948, "weather" accidents increased from 113 to 142, approximately 30%. The figures 
graphically illustrate that continuing VFR flying into instrument weather is a deadly practice. 


fatalities drop, but weather takes larger toll 


C44 HAS always stressed the ad- 

vantages of filing flight plans and 
of checking for last-minute weather 
data before starting out on cross- 
country flights. In the way of sup- 
porting its recommendations CAA has 
now issued a report titled “Fatal Ac- 
cidents and Weather” which should 
impress the need on every pilot’s 
mind. 

In 1948 there were 850 fatal non- 
air carrier accidents with 14% of 
these falling in the category of 
weather accidents. As used in the 
CAA report (and in this article) 
weather accidents are those classified 
as continuing visual flight rule flying 
into instrument weather. While fatal 
accidents in 1949 totaled only 550, a 
35% improvement over 1948, weather 
accidents were up by 30 accounting 
for 25-30% of all fatal accidents. 

During this two-year period there 
were a total of 255 fatal weather acci- 
dents. Only 1%% of the pilots repre- 
sented in these 255 accidents during 
1948 and 1949 held instrument rat- 
ings and none of these had filed flight 
plans. Only seven of the 113 pilots in- 
volved in the fatal accidents during 
1948 had filed flight plans and none 
of these were qualified with instru- 
ment ratings. 


Many Experienced Pilots 
Who were these pilots who failed 
to recognize the weather, consequently 
flew into it when they were ill 
equipped? Strangely enough 25% of 
the 255 were pilots with commercial 
ratings. CAB had given an interest- 
ing explanation of why the experi- 
enced pilot is apt to get into such dif- 
ficulties in its report, “The Human 

Equation in Aircraft Accidents.” 
“The fact that a high percentage 
of experienced pilots get into this 
kind of trouble makes it that much 
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harder to reduce this type accident. 
The experienced pilot will be the first 
to agree that it is bad business to 
continue VFR flight into instrument 
weather. 

“But apparently too many of them 
seem to feel that occasionally it is 
all right for them to do it, because 
they are experts. Also, when a pilot 
flying VFR gets through some bad 
weather successfully, he is likely to 
have the feeling that it wasn’t so 
bad after all. Each such brush with 
the weather is likely to make any 
subsequent weather flying seem less 
formidable. This in itself can make 
pilots feel that they are not getting 
into worse conditions than on former 
flights. Unfortunately, too often they 
get into something they can’t handle.” 

In addition to the 63 pilots men- 
tioned above with commercial pilot 
ratings, 178 pilots (70%) involved in 
these weather accidents were private 
pilots and 14 (5%) held only student 
certificates. 


Private Flying—80 % 

Private flying operations, flying for 
pleasure, transportation or business 
in any type of aircraft without direct 
pay for transportation, accounted for 
80% (204) of these weather acci- 
dents. This includes private flying by 
pilots with commercial ratings since 
this: group of pilots accounted for 
25% of the weather accidents yet 
only 4% or 10 accidents actually re- 
sulted during commercial flying, non- 
air carrier operations for direct 
financial return. 

In many instances, continuing VFR 
flying into IFR weather combines 
with ignorance of the local terrain 
to cause the “weather” accidents. The 
prime cause is weather, but un- 
familiarity with terrain and local 
weather phenomena adds the final 


touch. This is borne out by CAB’s 
figures, from which CAA’s analysis 
was made. These show that 64% of 
the weather accidents in 19 out of 49 
areas (including the District of 
Columbia) studied involved out-of- 
state airplanes. 

The weather element in this out- 
of-state aircraft registry among the 
fatal weather accidents is emphasized 
by the areas in which weather acci- 
dents are most prominent. Geograph- 
ical analyses of the fatal accidents 
show that they are most frequent 
on the east and west coasts and west 
and southwest of the Great Lakes. 
In turn 26% of these accidents oc- 
curred in CAA’s Region 1 on the east 
coast, 19% in Region 6 on the west 
coast and 18% in Region 3 in the 
Great Lakes area. 


Rapid Weather Changes 

Each of these areas is subject to 
rapid and wunpredicated weather 
changes. The fair-weather pilot fly- 
ing into these areas from other sec- 
tions may not fully appreciate the 
implications of weather flying. 

The pilot flying with a communica- 
tions receiver or both transmission 
and reception equipment is in a 
much better position to avoid 
weather. Use of two-way radio in 
today’s lightplane puts all of CAA’s 
and the Weather Bureau’s facilities 
at his service while en route. This 
gives the pilot data closely equivalent 
to that provided the airline pilot. 

But, lacking communications equip- 
ment, the pilot can still obtain data 
which will serve his purpose. For the 
sake of life and limb pilots should 
not start on cross-country flights 
without first checking the most cur- 
rent weather data and filing flight 
plans. The figures speak for them- 
selves. 
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The Hertz station at the Chicago airport where rental cars 
are available day and night to incoming air travelers. 
Other Hertz airport stations are being added as required. 





Thus the Hertz-conceived . . . Hertz-built 
Plane-Auto travel plan promotes air travel 





van os 


46 You iw more THA* . 
National Headquarters 


And in so many other ways, too, can Hertz serve air line 
travelers with wholly satisfactory car-rental convenience. 
Hertz is the only national, and international, car rental 
system, with service available throughout the United 
States, Canada, Great Britain, Hawaii and Cuba. Travel- 
ers trust, and depend on, Hertz’ 25 years’ experience. 
Travelers know that when they rent cars from Hertz they 
will be properly insured. Hertz’ rates are published 
rates, and there are no hidden charges. You want the 
best for your customers in everything, isn't that true? 
Then your answer. .. in profitable, traffic-building Plane- 
Auto service ...is to advertise, promote, and sell the 
Hertz Plane-Auto Travel Plan! 


NOTE: Godfrey-Davis, Ltd., largest car rental organization 
in Europe is exclusively a licensee member of the Hertz Driv- 
Ur-Self System, Inc., and meets reservation passengers with 
cars at any airport, or hotel, in England, Scotland, Wales and 
Northern Ireland, or, if desired, anywhere on the Continent. 








HERTZ Driv-U-Se/f SYSTEM 


218 South Wabash Avenue 


Chicago 4, Illinois 

















ABLE addresses are 

many but none in the 
field of aviation supply have 
attained greater recognition 
than the mark above of the 
Frank Ambrose Aviation Co. 
This symbol indicates a sure 
source of one of the world’s 
biggest inventories of en- 
gines, engine parts and acces- 
sories in existence anywhere! 

* 

Frank Ambrose Aviation Co. 
was established in 1923 and 
is today one of the largest 
firms in the business of air- 
craft engines, parts and sup- 
plies. Warehouses in Miami, 
New York (Flushing) and 
Los Angeles provide equally 
fast service to any point in 
the world. Whatever your 
needs — “Airambrose” can 
get it to you quicker-packed 
better and of higher quality! 


EVERYTHING FOR EVERY 
U. S. ENGINE AVAILABLE! 








.* FLUSHING + LONG ISLAND + NEW 
. ESTABLISHED IN 1923 
CABLE ADDRESS “AIRAMBROSE” 

BRANCHES 


Los Angeles, California 
11844 West Jefferson Blvd. 
Culver City 
Miami International Airport, Miami, Fla. 
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Unless Congress Acts 


. * * 


Usable Transports Doomed 
For Scrap Under FSA Policy 


By Gerarp B. DosBBEN 


Several hundred military and ci- 
vilian type aircraft—including trans- 
port planes of the type now flown 
by airlines throughout the United 
States—are headed for the scrap heap 
under contract terms being carried 
out by the Office of Education, Fed- 
eral Security Administration. 


Unless Congress should reverse 
present policy and provide funds and 
facilities for re-channeling these air- 
craft through commercial outlets, 
public schools and vocational train- 
ing institutions will have to scrap 
the equipment under provisions of 
their contracts with the old War As- 
sets Administration. 


An estimated 1,100 aircraft were 


| disposed of to educational institutions 


on a donation or public benefit basis 
under the War Assets Administra- 
tion’s disposal program. 

It is estimated that of this number, 
approximately 650 were military air- 
craft, such as B-17’s and B-25’s and 
around 450 civilian types such as the 
C-46, the C-47 and a variety of train- 
ers. In many cases the schools re- 


| ceived this equipment for an outlay 





of but 1% of the original acquisition 
costs. In almost all cases, the schools 
agreed, by contract that the “acquired 
property will not be used for any 
actual flight purposes” and that “all 
acquired property when unfit for the 
above purposes will be sold only for 
scrap and then only after it shall 
have been rendered completely unfit 
and useless except for its basic ma- 
terial content.” 


Some Contracts Changed 


Schools obtained B-17’s and C-47’s 
for as low as $200 and $250. After 
a year or two, they found that this 
equipment did not fit into their edu- 
cational programs and recently many 
of them have taken steps to dispose of 
the equipment. Under the old War 
Asset Administration regulations, 
contracts were sometimes modified so 
that a school could put the aircraft 


‘into flyable condition and sell it to 


a jobber at a newly appraised price 
which enabled the school to get its 
money back and which provided some 
return to the government which went 
into the miscellaneous account of 
WAA. 


Any amounts received over the 
original disposal price by the gov- 
ernment tended to place WAA in a 
better light with Congress at a time 
when disposal costs were running 
high in comparison with the dwind- 
ling revenues from a disposal pro- 
gram that was being terminated. 
On that basis, a considerable number 
of these planes got back into com- 
mercial channels through sales to 
jobbers. 

Since the Office of Education, Fed- 
eral Security Administration has in- 
herited the program, the Federal Se- 
curity Administrator, in concurrence 
with the views of the Commissioner 
of Education, has decided to adhere 
strictly to the contract terms which 
in the great majority of cases calls 
for scrapping of the aircraft. The 
program is being directed by Arthur 
L. Harris, chief of the Surplus Prop- 
erty Utilization program who has 
advised all interested parties that the 
aircraft involved should not be made 
available for sale for flight purposes. 


Lack of Personnel 


“As now constituted,” Harris stated 
“and in view of present and antici- 
pated budgetary provisions, the Sur- 
plus Property Utilization Program of 
the Office of Education can provide 
neither the qualified technical per- 
sonnel to determine the fair resale 
value of this equipment nor the 
funds for travel and other expenses 
required to undertake a disposal proj- 
ect of this magnitude.” 

“Furthermore,” Harris pointed out, 
“under the terms of the original 
transfer agreement, the U. S. govern- 
ment is under no obligation to the 
transferee to amend the basic instru- 
ment of transfer to permit sale other 
than for scrap purposes.” 

Office of Education officials said 
that 85% of one man’s time is taken 
in answering inquiries under this 
phase of the disposal program, many 
of them in the form of letters from 
members of Congress in behalf of 
schools or constituents in their dis- 
trict. 

“We would welcome any oppor- 
tunity to take this problem back to 
Congress for review and change our 
policy on re-disposal if the Congress 
wants us to and furnishes us the funds 
to carry out such a program,” one 
FSA representative stated. 
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FOR AIRCRAFT 
MAINTENANCE 
SAVINGS 


NEW SILASTIC* 
DEVELOPMENTS 


1+neddst @ ew 


ARROWHEAD 1950 MODEL 
ROCKER BOX COVER GASKET 


Developed in cooperation with airline engin- 
eers, this new Silastic gasket provides less 
leakage, greater service—more savings. Pre- 
vious silicone gaskets withstood heat satis- 
factorily, but under compression they squeezed 
out to the extent that bolt holes tore away 
and leaks resulted. The new Arrowhead gas- 
ket, designed to provide satisfactory service 
under both heat and compression, has proven 
to be the answer. Available for R-2800, 
R-4360 and other engines 


*The Dow Corning Silicone Rubber 
T. M. Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


ARROWHEAD 1950 MODEL 
PUSH ROD HOUSING SEAL 


After more than two years of cooperative develop- 
ment between Arrowhead and a major airline, this 
new packing solves a maintenance problem which 
has long been costly. Field reports show that these 
seals, even when in close proximity to exhaust 
stacks, complete 900 hours between overhauls in 
very satisfactory condition. Pictured is the silicone 
seal ring for R-2800-C series engines. (Arrowhead 
Part No. 710561). Also available for Wright and 
other PW engines. 


These two new products, the result of cooperative engineer- 
ing between Arrowhead and major airlines, are NEW in 
design, NEW in manufacturing technique, and make pre- 
vious products obsolete. Now in service on four of the 
largest domestic airlines. Write for complete information. 


BOTH PRODUCTS NOW CAA APPROVED 
FOR USE ON R-2800-C SERIES ENGINES. 


ARROWHEAD RUBBER CO. 


ENGINEERED OF NATIONAL MOTOR BEARING 
RUBBER PRODUCTS DOWNEY, CALIFORNIA 


Sales Engineers in Principal Cities 
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INTERNATIONAL 
REVENUE PASSENGER MILES (IN MILLIONS) 


DOMESTIC TRUNK AND FEEDER COMBINED 
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reported higher profits than in 
the comparable period last year. 
The same five carriers were in the 
profit column for both quarters— 
Delta, Eastern, Inland, Mid-Conti- 
nent and National. 

Net loss of the entire group for 
the first three months of 1950 was 
$6,750,000, as against an aggre- 


$25 Million Airline Net 
Profit Forecast for 1950 











If current trends continue, U. S. 
domestic trunklines will fly about 
7,300,000,000 revenue passenger 
miles this year—11% more than 
the 6,562,500,000 in 1949—and that 
total operating revenues of the 16 
carriers may reach $501,600,000, as 
against $460,000,000 last year, ac- 
cording to predictions by Dr. Lewis 
C. Sorrell, director of economic re- 
search for the Air Transport As- 
sociation. Net operating profit of 
the group for 1950 is estimated at 
$25,000,000. 


On the revenue side, most of the 
trunks made a better showing in 
this year’s first quarter than in 
the same period last year, despite 
increase operating costs. Major 
exceptions were American, which 
was hurt by a strike in March, and 
Northwest, which was unable to 
offset the heavy shakedown ex- 
pense and initial low utilization of 
its Stratocruiser fleet. 

Of the 11 carriers showing losses, 
seven lost considerably less money 
than last year, and the other five 


gate loss of $6,969,000 in the same 
period last year. 

In addition to the contingencies 
mentioned by Dr. Sorrell, it was 
likely that the final showing of the 
trunklines for 1950 would be af- 
fected somewhat by costs, which 
seemingly have not yet reached a 
ceiling, and by the widespread in- 
troduction of coach-type services 
at fares that would inevitably re- 
sult in offsetting a sizable portion 


of any 


increase 


senger-miles flown. 


in revenue pas- 




















The forecast figures were predi- 
cated upon the maintenance of " F - 
current levels of business ac- First Quarter Results of Domestic Trunk Airlines 
tivity, upon weather and other fac- 1949-1950 Compared 
tors, but with the critical first 
: : Operating Passenger Operating Net Profit 
quarter past with an — roved Revenues Revenues Expenses or Loss 
showing over last year, and with Carrier 1950 1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 
h i - 
t e “yen quarter showing poem (000 omitted) (000 omitted) (000 omitted) (000 omitted) 
ise of being even better, it looked American ...... 19,453 20,634 16,092 17,305 21,234 20,891 —1,381 —326 
as though the domestic trunks Braniff ........ 3,387 3,079 2,584 2,366 3,447 3,446 —715 —178 
were well on their way to another ee 5,920 5,480 3,688 3,318 6,048 5,834 —152 ~-499 
good year YS a 1,895 1,817 1,330 1,305 1,945 1,896 —56 —84 
: Colonial ....... 770 844 520 557 1,035 950 —293 —120 
e Continental 1,167 1,104 765 700 1,380 1,350 —1§1 —I170 
Traffic Up 10% gee 4,744 4,062 3,989 3,446 4,210 3,739 273 238 
: Eastern ....... 20,777 19,231 18,583 17,231 17,281 16,174 1,862 1,733 
Trafficwise, the first quarter was Inland ........ 621 550 430 364 557 508 40 26 
above normal. The sixteen trunks “rae 1,744 1,655 1,254 1,217 1,681 1,662 39 2 
flew 1,506,600,000 revenue passen- National 4,791 3,797 4,083 3,248 3,717 3,080 1,058 689 
: . ational. ...... . ’ ’ ’ , A ’ 
ger-miles, as compared with 1,- Northeast ..... 1,112 1,028 670 © 649 1,373 1,220 —271 —196 
362,656,000 in the same _ three Northwest 5,573 4,438 4,411 3,375 9,289 5,830 —3,908 —1,530 
months last year—a gain of 10.6%. as 13,019 12,642 10,478 10,129 14,532 15,294 —1,829 —2,963 
Mail ton-miles remained about the United ........ 17,508 16,624 13,849 13,315 19,762 19,807 —1,649 —3,436 
. Western ...... , y , : : , —77 —155 
e as in 1949, but express ton- estern 2,296 1,886 1,420 1,326 2,343 2,080 
mileage rose 18% and freight vol- Totals ......... $104,777 98,871 84,146 79,851 109,834 103,761 —6,570 —6,969 
ume 15%. 
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CONSOLIDATED VULTEE F 23 Ss L 
eeesticns.s by the 
FAIRCHILD 
POUND 
with the 
*K 
HONEYWELL 
yu 
NORTHROP ELECTRONIC 
REPUBLIC F TT E L 
SIKORSKY 
GAGE 


GRUMMAN 
MARTIN 


NORTH AMERICAN 


Here’s a superior and dependable Fuel Quantity 
Gage which accurately calculates gasoline vol- 
ume by the pound. 


Many major aircraft companies have recognized 
this improved method. On a total of 27 different 
aircraft models from the Grumman Panther to 
the Boeing Stratocruiser and B-50 bomber, 
Honeywell’s capacitance-type electronic fuel 
gage is standard equipment. 


Every one of these 27 installations represents an 
individual engineering project—positive assur- 
2S ee SS: ance that the needs peculiar to each type of ship 

wl are met. First, an engineering analysis makes 


provision for such variables as pitch and roll 
and the type of fuel to be used. Then, a trial 
installation proves the application. Complete 
Honeywell service engineering is furnished. So 
are technical schools, calibration equipment, 


even overhaul tools. 


Honeywell electronic 
fuel gage. The first 
null balance, capaci- 
tance-type fuel gage. 


Other Honeywell elec- 
tronic aeronautical 
equipment includes 
the famous Autopilot 
and the turbo super- 
charger control system. 


Perhaps it is not unusual that an aeronautical 
organization the size of Honeywell should offer 
such far reaching service. But, is there any 
reason why you should accept less! Minneapolis- 
Honeywell, Aeronautical Division, Minneapolis 
8, Minnesota. In Canada: Toronto 17, Ontario. 


AERONAUTICAL CONTROLS 
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Capital of Argentina — 
served by Braniff Airways 
—is one of the world’s 
great cities, third largest in 
the Western Hemisphere. 


Here’s a new way—a better way—to “B.A.” Imagine! 

Nearly 6,000 miles with but two stops! Leave today. Be in Buenos 
Aires tomorrow. That’s what Braniff's new EXPRESS ROUTE 

does in linking the United States with the capital of Argentina. 
Enjoy Luxury Travel on Braniff's famed El Conquistador DC-6 


flights—air-conditioned cabin lounge which converts to roomy sleeping 












berths. Continental cocktail service. Meals that are sheer food magic. Or, 
budget travel on El Intercontinental, Braniff's popular DC-4 low-cost sky coach aw 
flights. Equally superb service to Havana, Panama, Guayaquil, Lima and j 9068° wet 
Rio de Janeiro. Twenty-two years experience insure your swift, safe passage. , FF 
Offices in important cities throughout the Western Hemisphere. BRANI 
Consult your local Braniff office or your travel agent. — 


Q OMEGA—Official Braniff Timepiece 
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La Motte T. Cohu, president and gen- 
eral manager of Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft Corp., was elected chairman 
of the Board of Governors of the Air- 
craft Industries Association, succeeding 
James S. McDonnell, president of Mc- 
Donnell Aircraft. Richard W. Darrow, 
director of public relations for The 
Glenn L. Martin Co., succeeds Harold 
Mansfield, director of public relations 
for the Boeing Airplane Co., as chair- 
man of AIA’s Public Relations Ad- 
visory Committee. 


Arthur E. Raymond, vice president- 
engineering of Douglas Aircraft Co., has 
been elected to the National Academy 
of Sciences. He has been a member of 
the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics since 1946 and recently was 
named Honorary American Fellow of 
the Institute of the Aeronautical 
Sciences. 


John J. Keaveny has been promoted 
from chief test pilot to director of sales 
for Bellanca Aircraft Corp. He suc- 
ceeds Clarence D. Chamberlin, resigned. 


Lt. Col. Charles A. Brown, former 
Air Force headquarters public relations 
officer, will succeed Leonard C. Hall 
as information chief of the Military Air 


Transport Service. Hall resigned to 
operate a weekly newspaper in 
Michigan. 


Gerard B. Dobben, legislative editor of 
American Aviation Publications, was 
elected executive secretary of the Avia- 
tion Writers Association at its annual 
convention in Montreal, Canada, suc- 






35 Years With NACA 


John F. Victory, executive secretary of 
the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, rounds out his 35th year 
of service with the research organization 
next week. He was awarded an honorary 
degree by Norwich University on June 
12 and was to be honored by his asso- 
ciates in NACA on June 16. When he 
joined NACA on June 22, 1915, he was 
its sole employe. The Committee now 
has 7,000 employes and operates *hree 

major research stations. 


ceeding Ralph McClarren of Philadel- 
phia. Ansel E. Talbert, aviation editor 
of the New York Herald Tribune, was 
re-elected president. 





Douglas Skyshark—,™ | 


turboprop-powered 
completed its first test flight at Douglas’ El Segundo, Calif., plant. 


This is the Navy's latest, the Douglas XA2D-!, a carrier- 


attack bomber which recently 
Named the “'Sky- 


shark,” the plane is powered by the 5,500-horsepower Allison 1-40 turboprop engine 


driving a six-bladed Aeroproducts dual rotation propeller assembly. 
outlets in the side of the fuselage just aft of the wing (partially obscured). 


Note the exhaust 
The air 


inlets are located on the under side of the nose just behind the propeller. 
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Aviation Calendar 
June 17-18—All Woman Annual Air 


Show, International Airport, West 
Palm Beach, Florida. 
June 21-25—Ninety-Nines conven- 


tion, Ft. Clark Guest Ranch, Branch- 
ettsville, Texas 

June 24-July 2—Dedication of 
Friendship International Airport, Bal- 
timore, Maryland. 

June 26-30—American Society for 
Testing Materials annual meeting 
and exhibit of testing apparatus and 
equipment, Atlantic City, New Jersey 

June 29-July i—The Institute of 
Navigation national meeting. E] Cor- 
tez Hotel, San Diego, California 

July 1-4—Northeastern States Soar- 
ing Contest, Harris Hill, Elmira, New 
York 

July 5-7—University Aviation Asso- 
ciation annual meeting, Peabody 
Teachers College, Nashville, Tennes- 
see. 

July 12-14—Institute of the Aero- 
nautical Sciences annual summer 
meeting, IAS Western Headquarters 
Bidg., Los Angeles, California 

July 14-16—National Pilots Air Meet 
and Races, Chattanooga Municipal 
Airport, Chattanooga, Tennessee 

July 17—Conference of National 
Aviation Organizations first meeting, 
Washington, D. C 

July 25-30—Academy of Model Aero- 
nautics national model airplane 
championship contest, Naval Air Sta- 
tion, Dallas, Texas 

July 30-Aug. 13—National 
contest, Grand Prairie, Texas 


soaring 


Aug. 19-20—Ist Annual California 
Air Freight Clinic, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia 

Sept. 2-4—National Air Races, 


Cleveland, Ohio 

Sept. 4-6—National Flying Farmers 
Association annual convention, Be- 
midji, Minnesota 

Sept. 12-14—Conference on Ground 
Facilities for Air Transportation, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Sept. 28-30—Air Reserve Association 
annual convention, Hotel Texas, Ft 
Worth, Texas 

Sept. 28-30—International 
west Aviation Council 14th 
convention, Sun Valley, Idaho 

Oct. 2-4—National Association of 
State Aviation Officials annual con- 
vention, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Oct. 26-27—Fifth Annual Aviation 
Conference, Tucson, Arizona 


North- 
annual 


International 

June 27—IATA Executive Commit- 
tee meeting, tentative, Paris 

Sept. 5-10—Society of British Air- 
craft Constructors annual flying dis- 
play and exhibition, Farnborough, 
England 

Oct. 12—IATA Executive Committee 
meeting, San Francisco, California. 
Oct. 16-20—IATA Annual general 
meeting, Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, California 

Oct. 23—IATA Executive Committee 
meeting, Montreal, Quebec 

October—ICAO Rules of the Air 
Air Traffic Control Div Meeting, 
Montreal, Quebec 

November—ICAO Middle East re- 
gional meeting, tentative, location 


undecided. 


November—ICAOC Airworthiness/Op- 
erations meeting, location undecided 
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Between the Lines: 





Russian oir Strength 


By James J. Haggerty, Jr. 
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NE OF THE most interesting aviation topics of the 

day is the all-important question: “How good is the 
Russian Air Force?” The question is all the more in- 
triguing because so little is known about the subject. 
Soviet air power has been variously pictured, by people 
with axes to grind, as a mighty machine capable of in- 
flicting widespread destruction on the United States and 
as a weak effort of a barbarian people lacking the tech- 
nical skill to develop a first rate air force. 

But few people in the United States have anything 
but an extremely vague idea of what constitutes the 
Soviet air force and what are its capabilities. That is 
why a new book entitled “The Soviet Air Force,” by 
Royal Air Force Wing Commander Asher Lee, is worth 
while reading. 

Before we go any further we should like to state that 
we cannot accept every statement in Lee’s book as 
gospel. There are too many obvious inaccuracies in 
the book not to raise the question of “How much does 
this guy really know?” For instance, he repeatedly re- 
fers to the Russian copy of the Boeing B-29 as the 
Tupolev 70; actually (and several sources will back us 
on this) the bomber version is the Tupolev 4 and the 
TU 70 is the transport version. 

This misdesignation is an error comparable to re- 
ferring to the Boeing B-50 as the Boeing Stratocruiser; 
and we think we would accept with a cocked eyebrow 
any performance data on the B-50 offered us by one 
who called it a Stratocruiser. 


Authoritative Tone 


There are other similar errors, but they are all errors 
of detail, and it is quite possible that Lee knows what 
he is talking about on the big picture of Soviet air 
power despite his laxity with detail. His background 
certainly afforded him an opportunity to collect the in- 
formation—he was a senior Air Ministry intelligence 
officer during the last war. At any rate, his book pre- 
sents a concise collection of the morsels of information 
that have leaked out of the USSR and it is written with 
a tone of authority that instills in the reader a certain 
sense of credence. 

One item of controversy on which Lee has an opinion 
is whether the Russians have aircraft capable of de- 
livering an atom bomb on U. S. industrial centers. 
Some defense officials have alleged that the Russians 
can make one-way atom missions to the U. S. but their 
statements lose some of their authority because they 
always seem to pop out when some military appro- 
priation is under consideration. If Asher Lee is to be 
accepted as an expert, the Russians cannot yet deliver 
an atom bomb to the U.S. Here is what Lee has to say: 

“At the moment the Soviet Air Force has no long 
range bomber which can carry the atomic bomb more 
than 1,000 miles from base. That is the maximum oper- 
ational radius of the TU 70 (the Russian B-29), the 
longest ranged bomber aircraft in the Soviet Air Force 
... The Soviet is striving to build a six-engined long 
ranged bomber to compete with the (Convair) B-36. It 
is only in the prototype stage. Until it reaches Soviet 
bomber squadrons, the Soviet atom bomb will not have 
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found a bomb rack worthy of its hire.” 

_Lee obviously dismisses the theory of one-way mis- 
sions, as do most competent military men, feeling that 
such operations are as impracticable and as uneconomical 
as they are unmilitary. However, even assuming the 
possibility of one-way missions, we find that they can 
not be made in the Russian B-29 or Tupolev 4 if we 
accept Lee’s range figures, for a plane which has a 
combat radius of 1,000 miles will have an extreme one- 
way range of about 2,500 miles—not enough to threaten 
New York or Detroit or Seattle. 
; The American B-29, of course, has greater range, and 
it is probably the performance data of the American 
version, rather than the Russian counterpart, which form 
the basis of the assertions of the defense officials who 
believe Russia can attack us from the air. The differ- 
ence 1s in a pronounced Russian inferiority in the de- 
velopment of piston engines. 

Lee makes another good point on this subject. The 
general trend, when considering Russian atom-delivery 
capabilities, has been to find the northernmost Russian 
point on the map and measure the distance to Detroit 
or Seattle from that point. 


No Northern Bases 


However, as Lee points out, the Russians do not yet 
have bases there, although they are working on the 
idea. “A further handicap (to the Russians) is that 
Soviet bases are much further away from North Ameri- 
can Continental target areas than are the actual and 
prospective forward bases of the U. S. Air Force from 
Russian targets. When one looks at the map it would 
appear that General Golovanov (the Russian LeMay), 
even if he wished to, has no immediate prospect of de- 
canting an atomic bomb on Washington or New York 
without acquiring unexpected air bases in Greenland.” 

Lee is somewhat more respectful toward Russia’s 
tactical air force than he is toward the strategic air arm. 
“In the realm of tactical warfare, she (Russia) probably 
is at least as strong as any other air force or group of 
air forces in the world. There are two air armies, each 
comprising about 1,000 operational planes, attached to 
each of the six main Red Army headquarters at Lenin- 
grad, Minsk, Odessa, Tiflis, Tashkent and Chita. Al- 
though only about 20% of the present force is equipped 
with jet-propelled fighters and fighter-bombers, the 
lessons of World War Il showed that Russia’s less mod- 
ern planes would have a useful role to play in any 
future continental land battle.” 

If we can accept Lee’s figures once more, the jet de- 
ficiency in the Red Air Force will soon be remedied, for 
he states that the Russians are producing not less than 
7,500 single and twin-jet aircraft a year and the figure 
should reach 10,000 soon. These figures sound a little 
optimistic, but since there is a dearth of Russian air 
experts at the moment, we shall have to accept them 
with reservations. As for bomber production, Lee 
claims the Russians are turning out 1,500 B-29 copies a 
year and will boost it to 2,000. 

What about Russia’s air defenses? Lee: “Russia’s air 
defenses lack coordination. Much of the coastal de- 
fenses of the Black Sea, Arctic and Baltic areas, as well 
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as that of the Far Eastern Maritime 
provinces, is left to air regiments of 
Soviet naval air units. These have 
not yet the assistance of either the 
latest jet planes or a radar screen 
to help the early warning system. 
Overland the very vastness of the 
USSR makes her vulnerable to feints 
and varied tactical approaches by 
incoming bombers. On the other 
hand, it must be remembered that 
over half of Russia’s air units are 
equipped with fighters and a strength- 
ening of the present basic fighter de- 
fense force of about 2,000 aircraft 
(including naval air force units) is 
easily possible. In daylight assaults, 
the Soviet will have difficulty in de- 
fending fringe target areas like Len- 
ingrad, Baku or Vladivostok. But as 
long as her jet fighters have speed 
and armament superiority, she will 
inflict high wastage on incoming 
bombers over inland areas in good 
visibility conditions. The advent of 
the atomic bomb has lessened to 
some extent the importance of day- 
light precision bombing, and against 
a night bomber attack the Soviet air 
defenses will be handicapped until 
they have developed radar controlled 
anti-aircraft fire and radar controlled 
night fighters on a much greater scale 
than present.” 

The air transport fleet, a vital item 
in logistic support of ground armies, 
seems not to be up to snuff. Due to 
priority to bomber bases, civil air- 
port facilities, Lee says, are still fairly 
primitive. “Runways are often mere 
earthy strips with steel mats here 
and there, radio and radar equipment 
is scarce and consequently night fly- 
ing and bad weather flying is often 
restricted.” Current production of 
transport aircraft is about 100-120 
units a month and the Russians will 
soon have a transport fleet of about 
3,000 planes. 


Recent Progress 


Summing up, the picture Lee paints 
of the Soviet Air Force is not one to 
strike terror into the hearts of Amer- 
icans: “Its strength lies in its extra- 
ordinary technical progress in the 
last five years and in the airminded- 
ness of the government and the people 
. . . Its weaknesses are a lack of re- 
serves and depth, inexperience in 
modern weapons and equipment, par- 
ticularly radar. It is likely to de- 
teriorate quickly under the pressure 
of modern large scale air operations, 
particularly in strategic attack or 
strategic defense . . Its hitting 
power is tactical in every sense of 
the word.” 

The big question is how far can 
we go in accepting Lee? We are in- 
formed that in Britain it has been 
said that if Lee’s book is not com- 
pletely accurate at least it is less in- 
accurate than anything else on the 
subject. If such is the case “The 
Soviet Air Force” is well worth the 
space it will occupy in the library. 
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r (PRODUCTION SPOTLIGHT 


No ‘Fat Cat’: The aircraft industry has been accused a number 
of times of being a “fat cat,” of milking the taxpayer of millions in 
excess profits, but the fact is that the profit margin of the major com- 
panies in the industry in 1949 was substantially below that of corpora- 
tions in other industries in this country, according to a report by the 
Industry Planning Service of Aircraft Industries Association. The 
report lists the profit of 12 major airframe manufacturers for 1949 as 
$36,100,000, or 3.2% of their total sales. This compares with a profit 
margin of 6.8% reported by the National City Bank for 1,710 manu- 
facturing corporations. 


Further, George P. Hannaum, IPS director, points out, even the 3.2% 
margin of profit may not stand up, for military contracts, which consti- 
tute by far the major portion of aircraft manufacturers’ business, are 
subject to several forms of profit limitation, such as redetermination and 
renegotiation. 


The 12 companies included in the IPS report were Beech, Boeing, 
Convair, Douglas, Fairchild, Grumman, Lockheed, Martin, McDonnell, 
North American, Northrop and Republic, the 12 highest in sales volume. 
Their total sales were $1,131,700,000, up from $843,400,000 in 1948. The 
$36,100,000 profit is a big increase over 1948's $2,400,000. It is accounted 
for largely by the fact that two companies which reported combined 
losses of $28,700,000 in 1948 reported a profit of $6,000,000 in 1949. 


Nine of the 12 companies paid dividends on their common stock in 
1949. Total dividend payments of $19,100,000 were about average for 
the last 10-year period. Average earnings per share on the basis of 
weighted averages were $2.37 in 1949, up from 16 cents in 1948. Operat- 
ing expenses totaled $1,074,925,000, or 95% of net sales. The expenses- 
sales ratio is down from 97.2% in 1948. 


Trainer Competition: The Air Force’s perennial trainer com- 
petition, for which no business ever seems to develop, will get 
underway again in July at Randolph AFB, Tex. Competitors will 
again be the Fairchild T-31, Beech’s T-34, a Bonanza modification, and 
the Temco T-35, a military version of the Swift. Fairchild won last year 
but the resulting order for 100 planes was later canceled. This year’s 
competition may result in a smaller production order. 


Backlog Drops: The backlog of the aircraft industry, including 
engine and propeller companies, was $2,916,000,000 at the end of 
the first quarter of 1950, according to a joint report by the Bureau 
of the Census and the CAA. This is a drop of $94,000,000 from 
the 1949 year-end backlog. Of the total, 65% was for aircraft and 
parts, 26% for engines and parts, 3% for propellers and parts, and 6% 
for other products and services. 


Flight Test: Northrop Aircraft, Inc., has completed the first, or 
company phase, of the test work on the X-4 special research airplane 
and has turned the plane over to the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics for further flight testing. The plane is a tailless twin- 
jet single seat plane designed for subsonic research work. Two were 
built under Air Force contract; both are now at Edwards AFB, Muroc, 
Calif., where the flight testing was conducted . . Convair has com- 
pleted its second flight in the XP5Y-1 turbo-prop flying boat 
The Republic YF-96A, swept-wing version of the Thunderjet, has suc- 
cessfully completed its first test flight, also at Muroc . . The Avro 
CF-100, Canadian twin-jet fighter, will cap its experimental flight-test 
program with a non-stop flight from Newfoundland to Shannon, Ireland, 
this fall. The distance is about 1,800 miles. The plane will be exhibited 
at the annual Society of British Aircraft Constructors air show . : 
The Douglas XA2D-1 Skyshark, Navy Turbo-prop fighter, has flown for 
the first time (see photo, Page 21). 


Range Extenders: Ryan Aeronautical Co. has delivered the first 
jettisonable wing tank for the Boeing B-47 to the Air Force. The big 
tanks will offer a considerable range boost to the six-jet bomber and 
to its successor, the YB-56A, a four-jet version. Unofficial estimates 
place the capacity of the tanks, two of which will be installed on each 
plane, at 1,500 gallons; this would boost the range of the jet bombers 
about 20-25% over the present 4,000-mile figure—J. J. H. 





































Globemaster Joins Turboprop Parade 





By RicHarp G. WORCESTER 


OUGLAS Aircraft Co. has com- 

pleted design proposals for what 
is in effect a new military transport, 
designated the Model 1183A, evolved 
from mounting four Allison T-40 tur- 
bines rated at 5,500 equivalent horse- 
power each in the USAF C-124A type 
airframe. 

The main structural changes are 
those associated with (1) increasing 
the gross weight from the present 
174,000-lbs. to 200,000-lbs., (2) mod- 
ification to the stabilizer, and (3) 
more vertical tail surface to provide 
greater area and improved a sym- 
metric power control to cope with the 
increased output of the T-40 over the 
current P&W R-4360-20W engines of 
3,500 brake horsepower for takeoff. 

The history of Douglas thinking on 
the subject of turboprop engines 
goes back to January, 1946, when the 
company started work on deciding 
what changes were necessary to the 
C-74 Globemaster I to accommodate 
four Wright T-35 centrifugal tur- 
bines, then rated at 8,000 shaft horse- 
power each. Later the Pratt and 
Whitney PT-2 engine and the Allison 
XT-40, both rated at nearly 6,000 ehp, 
looked more promising and their 
small physical shape was, in partic- 
ular, attractive as the Globemaster 
wing profile was never intended to 


use an engine the size and power of 
the T-35. 

In July, 1948, studies with the PT-2 
and XT-40 showed that, if the en- 
gines realized their makers’ claims, 
the gains in weight saving and per- 
formance made the change to turbo- 
props a logical outcome. A final study 
was made for the C-124A around the 
Allison XT-40 and was completed 
and presented to Air Materiel Com- 
mand in May, 1949, in which the 
prices, production program and full 
design details were outlined. 

It now remains for the proposals 
to be adopted and the point in the 
production line of C-124A aircraft 
chosen at which the model 1183A will 
commence. 


Better Performance 


In the Douglas estimates the design 
takeoff weight was increased to 200,- 
000 lbs., yet the takeoff distance was 
decreased from 4,800 feet to 3,800 feet 
to clear the 50-foot obstacle. Sea- 
level climb went up from 800 to 1,800 
ft./min. and one-engine-out ceiling 
increased from 13,900 feet to 27,600. 

The company also points out that 
the increased gross weight can be 
absorbed in the airframe because the 
wing area of 2,510 sq. ft. is large 
enough to make the new wing load- 
ing of 76 lbs. sq. ft. not unreason- 
able. An increase of about 10 lbs. at 


__Main changes to the proposed Douglas transport are increased 
Model 1183A tail areas as shown and increased gross weight from 174,000 Ib 


to 200,000 Ib to take advantage of the Allison XT-40 turboprop engines rated at 
5,500 ehp each. 


this general level and for this size of 
aircraft is quite acceptable. 


Cargo Volume Up 


The fuselage cargo volume and 
loading facilities will permit payloads 
in excess of 75,000 lbs. at an average 
cargo density of 7.5 lbs./cu. ft., which 
is more than the capacity of the 
C-124A in its present form. The in- 
creased gross weight means more 
payload over a longer range and at 
a higher speed; thus the all-around 
gain is so marked as to make its 
adoption more probable. There is 
additional space for increased fuel 
capacity in the wings to make pos- 
sible the improvement in range, and 
the USAF could use as much of the 
available capacity as requirements 
dictate. 

Douglas also adds that the C-124A 
will be in operation in 1950 (photo- 
graphs released of the Long Beach 
production line support their state- 
ment) as (1) a long-range strategic 
support transport (2) a ground and 
field force heavy cargo carrier and 
(3) a Tactical Air Command cargo 
and troop carrier as the front-line 
heavy cargo transport. A decision to 
continue the technical and utility ad- 
vancement of this type with turbo- 
prop engines is sound both strategic- 
ally and economically. 


Russian Turboprops 


Investigation of Russian turboprops 
has shed some light on progress made 
with both centrifugal and axial com- 
pressor engines. Russian engineers 
apparently started with a few purely 
experimental turboprops adapted 
from the Shvetsov “ASH-RB-45" 
centrifugal jet engine rated in Rus- 
sia at 4,200 lbs, static thrust. These 
were used to drive a number of 
different types of propeller with va- 
rious blade arrangements and diam- 
eters. 

The engine type probably never 
flew and was used to investigate 
problems of transmission, propeller 
sizes, and to explore methods of pro- 
peller control. This was some years 
ago but the engines are still being 
run. During this period they de- 
cided upon the mechanical propeller 
control and have probably stuck to 
it in the more recent designs. 

Meanwhile, a number of proposals 
have been put forward by all the 
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major Russian engine design groups 
but the turboprop which is most 
advanced and has reached or is 
reaching the flight testing stage is a 
Shvetsov ASH-series axial engine 
which in design is a typical mixture 
of German, American and British 
practice. The powerplant bears a 
somewhat superficial resemblance to 
the Bristol Theseus and General 
Electric TG-100 where there is no 
straight gas flow. They have prob- 
ably used a centrifugal stage at the 
end of the axial compressor to help 
fling the air radially outwards into 
the combustion system. 


Shvetsov had already developed a 
satisfactory combustion system as 
modified from the Lucas and Roll- 
Royce RB-45 (early Nene) and this 
was used with a suitable type of 
helical entry. As a result of work 
carried out by the Central Aero- 
motor Institute (Ts.A.I.M.) and in 
collaboration with the Charomski de- 
sign group the Russians now have 
compressors far removed from the 
type used on the Jumo 004H. 


Develop Compressors 


German technicians working with 
the Russians are reported as having 
developed a range of high efficiency 
compressors—one of which was se- 
lected for the Shvetsov turboprop. 
Output of the engine in one form is 
2,050 shaft hp. and this engine, or a 
more powerful successor, is the one 
proposed for use in a _ modified 
ilyushin Ll1-12 thirty-passenger 
transport replacing the ASH-82-FN 
piston engines of 1,750 bhp normally 
used. 

The ASH turboprop is thought to 
have flown in a military flying test- 
bed possibly the Tu-2 (Ty-2) and 
Tupolev has considered mounting 
two of the engines in the outboard 
nacelles of the Tu-4 heavy bomber 
(the Russian B-29). The Ilyushin 
organization has been enthusiastic 
over the Turbo-I1-12 project and con- 
version work has started or is start- 
ing at the company’s experimental 
plant at Kinity near Moscow. The 
Turbo-I1-12 is obviously intended as 
a way of gaining flight experience 
with the engine and is probably part 
of a program aimed at obtaining a 
civil certification. 

Although the more powerful pro- 
luction jet engines in Russia are 
mostly centrifugal compressor types 
based on the RB-45, the Russians 
have a longer and deeper background 
with the axial compressor which 
lends itself to turbo-prop develop- 
ment. This is of importance when 
assessing the Russian ability to de- 
velop newer and more _ powerful 
turboprops for use in future variants 
of the Tu-4 for strategic attack. 
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Vesign Trends 


By Richard G. Worcester 
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T HE IATA technical conference at Asbury Park, N. J., a fortnight ago 

bravely faced up to nearly all the difficult aspects of the turbine trans- 
port but found itself unable to take them into account. The conclusions of 
the conference therefore failed to match its reasoning. It was, for example, 
painfully obvious that the gulf which yawns between the manufacturer and 
the operator is almost as wide as it was a year ago. For many operators the 
long-term, advantages of the turbine engine are obscured by its short-term 
economic limitations and so talk of turbines tends to irritate rather than 
to inspire them. 

Often during the conference it was frustrating for the operator to hear that 
the postulates given by the manufacturer revealed that the latter had no 
conception of the practical problems involved. The manufacturers for their 
part see many operators as unwilling to accept the operational inflexibility 
of the turbine transport and its more compelling flight characteristics, for the 
sake of the all-round improvement in speed, comfort and safety. 

This atmosphere of mutual contradictions upon fundamental issues is hardly 
a proper basis upon which to accept the challenge of the times. Support for 
the optimism which prevailed in British and Canadian circles at the con- 
ference was, of course, derived from experience gained with their prototype 
transports. But the timid impression—amounting almost to an inferiority 
complex—on the part of our manufacturers was quite unjustified. After all, 
the British have but two 4-jet aircraft flying, the Tudor 8 and the Comet, 
where we have about seventy B-45’s alone. It was typical of our inability 
to draw the whole picture of jets in perspective that no North American 
representative was able to help Boeing throw some light on multi-jet experi- 
ence in this country which would have been so valuable. 

The woeful lack of knowledge and cooperation, and at times the absence 
of responsibility not only between operators and manufacturers but among 
the groups of operators and manufacturers themselves, is perhaps still the 
main stumbling block to progress. The best way to hasten the sympathetic 
understanding is for technicians to meet more often; but they must be the 
right people. Many of the manufacturers and operators sent representatives 
insufficiently briefed, and others came lacking the necessary seniority to 
commit their companies to opinions on broad policy. 

It is tempting to suggest that the IATA conference showed the need for a 
new international working party to study continually this single question of 
turbine transports, but this would probably be impractical. It therefore 
remains for the international bodies already in existence, the ICAO, Inter- 
national Aeradio, and IATA, to keep laying new soil in the hope that the 
tender plants of knowledge and tolerance will take root. 


The publisher of a new book called Elements of Practical Aero- 
dynamics modestly refers to it, in effect, as What Every Bright Aero- 
dynamicist Should Know. But if every one did know it, the gain to 
aviation would be considerable. Four hundred pages to this high 
standard passes off as an “elementary introduction,” but if written 
on gas turbines would be rated as an event of rare significance. 


A few new facts on critical mach numbers have come to light since pub- 
lication of the table a month ago. The McDonnell F2H-1 quoted as approxi- 
mately .83 has a critical mach number of .84 and a placard speed of 500 
knots. The Comet has now exceeded its maximum mach number in a flight 
at M .865. The Boeing B-47 is the hardest aircraft to assess because small 
changes to the pod struts give big changes to the critical mach number, so 
its position on the table must be regarded as somewhat mercurial. Speed 
of the Convair F-92 is thought by some to be optimistic. The aircraft has 
exceeded sonic speed in a dive and so the level TAS may be less than 640 
mph—but it could not very well be much less. Estimated figures for the 
critical mach number of the Lockheed XF-90 and the Northrop F-89 probably 
err on the conservative side. 
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Pan American saves 


$165,000 the First Year... 
with Sperry Engine Analyzer 
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p PAN AMERICAN reports that the first year’s operation 
of the Sperry Engine Analyzer* on 14 Constellation Clippers 
resulted in a savings of $165,000, a savings of $11,772 per aircraft. 


» Approximately 39% of this savings represented improved 
control of cylinder damage and 61% of it reduction of 
ignition system troubles. The net savings over the original cost 
per aircraft was $5,111 or approximately $100 per week. 





p After the first year, Pan American estimates a rise 
in net savings to $9,000 per aircraft. 


p FACTS BEHIND THE FIGURES: Savings on this scale 
stress the value of keeping a close check on engine performance 
with the Sperry Analyzer. Its graph-like patterns give the 
flight engineer a continuous visual analysis of each engine 
during flight . . . instantly detect, locate and identify 

the slightest irregularity. Upon landing he hands ground 
crew complete data on parts in need of servicing. 


p RESULTS: Maintenance time frequently cut from 
hours to minutes . . . minimum of 

unscheduled component removals . . . 

tighter schedules . . . reduced over-all 

passenger transit time . . . thousands of 


amememenes HAR GYROSCOPE COMPANY 
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Wright's Exhaust Gas Slave Turbine 


A versatile power recovery system 
for piston engines is the slave tur- 
bine based on the exhaust velocity 
or blow down principle. News of 
this system as applied to the Wright 
R-3350 was first given in AMERICAN 
Aviation, October 15, 1948, when the 
advantages of the Lockheed Constel- 
lation were outlined. 

It was then pointed out that the re- 
duction in specific fuel consumption 
was from .48 lb/hp/hr to .38 lb. for a 
given shaft output. The gain, if 
translated into output, meant an in- 
crease from 2,500 to 3,200 hp for a 
constant fuel specific. 

Wright now announces that the en- 
gine around which our first appraisal 
was made has been successfully de- 
veloped for the Lockheed P2V-4. As 
this is a military ship the improve- 
ment in output for a given fuel con- 
sumption (rather than the other way 
round) was naturally the Navy’s 
choice. Output of the engine has 
been raised 550 hp more than the 
basic engine without a drop in fuel 
consumption, and the increase in en- 
gine diameter is less than three 
inches. As the weight of the power 
recovery system is small in relation 
to its effect, the power-weight ratio 
of the engine is correspondingly im- 
proved. 

The P2V installation is the outcome 
of over 3,000 hours of test time. Al- 





. Sid i f 
P2V Installation—,.. i three 
blow down turbines used for power re- 
covery in the Wright R-3350 engine. 
The pipe for turbine cooling at the top 
should not be confused with the indi- 


vidual exhaust stacks. 
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: ° A simple diagram shows how power is fed from 

Power Recovery Schematic—,,, turbine in the exhaust gas through gears, a 

fluid clutch and a friction clutch (not shown) to spur gears on the engine crankshaft. 

The system enables the operator to cut fuel consumption for a given power or increase 

output for a given fuel consumption. The latter arrangement is used on the Lockheed 
P2V-4. 


though much was conducted in 
ground test laboratories considerable 
data were obtained from flight tests 
with the engine in the nose of a B-17 
operating from the company’s air- 
port at Caldwell, N. J. The $18,000,000 
in orders includes continued devel- 
opment of the engine in the P2V-4 
and application of it to the Martin 
P5M flying boat. It is also being con- 
sidered for assault and troop trans- 
port aircraft applications. 


Design Principles 


Gas from the exhaust of the cyl- 
inders is piped in separate stacks at 
only a very slight increase above the 
back pressure encountered in dis- 
charging to the atmosphere. The gas 
flows to three power recovery tur- 
bines each of which has 57 Stellite 
blades welded on a high-tensile steel 
wheel and forming an integral part 
of the engine. The gas temperature 
is about 780° C and a single pipe (see 
cut) meters cold ram air from an 
intake and passes it across the wheel 
face. 

Each of the turbines feeds back re- 


covered power from six cylinders di- 
rectly into the crankshaft system 
without impairing basic engine effi- 
ciency or adding stresses on the re- 
ciprocating parts. This power is fed 
to the crankshaft from each turbine 
through a pair of beveled mating 
gears a fluid coupling and a spring- 
loaded friction clutch, thence to a 
pair of spur gears to the crankshaft. 

But transmitting the power through 
a fluid coupling vibration forces in 
the turbine are isolated from the 
crankshaft and, what is more impor- 
tant, the reciprocating vibrations are 
not passed to the turbine spinning 
at over 15,000 rpm. The high velocity 
of the gas energizes the turbine with 
little pressure drop across the system. 
The same advantage of reduced de- 
tonation that results from lowered 
back pressure is found in this engine 
as in the basic engine. 

Noise and flame suppression are 
both reduced with the power exhaust 
turbines and no operating control is 
needed to operate the power recovery 
system. The turbine and accessories 
do not impose any special installa- 
tional problems. 
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BIG PLANE OR SMALL... 


« 
IT’S OUR BUSINESS TO Keep ‘em Flying! 


This is the aviation age ... the age of great developments in air transporta- 
tion. The day has long since passed when one type of fuel and one type of 
lubricant would satisfy all needs. 

Owners of all types of aircraft look to Standard for aviation products 
designed to meet their specific needs. The light-plane owner knows how 
inferior fuels will cause a loss of engine power and create engine failures. 
That's why he welcomes STANDARD 80/87-octane aviation gasoline. It’s clear 
and unleaded ...improves engine performance ...reduces time and main- 
tenance costs. 

For heavier aircraft, Standard offers 91/98- and 100/130-octane 
gasolines made to meet most exacting specifications. All Standard avia- 
tion products are being constantly improved by the findings of research... 
and by the superior methods of production for which Standard is famous. 

It's a tradition with Standard to offer the best service possible through its 
many Standard Airport Dealers all over the Midwest. For your own satisfac- 
tion, set down at the sign of Standard. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (INDIANA) 
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STANDARD SKYWAY SERVICE 
Everywhere in the Midwest 


STANDARD Aviation Gasolines 
STANDARD Aviation Engine Oils 


STANDARD Aviation Lubricants 
and Hydraulic Oils 


QUAKER STATE Aero Engine Oils 
AMERICAN AVIATION 























More on IATA... 


OPERATIONS & MAINTENANCE 


Kerosene for Commercial Jet Transports 


By WILLIAM D. PERREAULT 


ANY ECONOMIC appreciation of 
the jet transport must necessarily 
be based on a sound knowledge of the 
fuel which is to be used in the com- 
mercial turbine engine. At the IATA 
Technical Conference in Asbury Park, 
N. J., representatives of the Esso 
Export Corp. presented some interest- 
ing figures on the price and grade of 
fuels likely to be used in these air- 
planes. 

Kerosene type fuel is well suited 
to commercial turbine engine opera- 
tions. It is attractive because it is 
safer and because there already exists 
a worldwide distribution network for 
this fuel. While not a true safety fuel, 
the IATA group was told by a Shell 
representative, kerosene has a much 
lower rate of flame propagation, thus 
true flash fires such as experienced 
with high grade aviation fuels will 
not be possible. 

Kerosene type fuels have greater 
heat value per gallon than present- 
day reciprocating engine fuels. Specif- 
ically, a gallon of kerosene has up 
to 10% greater heat value and this 
can be transformed into a range in- 
crease of the same proportion. This 
in effect increases the fuel capacity 
in the space-cramped thin wing of 
the fast transport. 





here, 


Shown 


father of radar.” 
cal Conference. 


ger, BOAC. 


working group. 
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center, is Sir 
ather of Radar—wWatson-Watt, who is known as the 
Watson-Watt took active part in IATA's Tech- 
Shown with him are E. W. Pike (left) superin- 
ndent of operations, BOAC and H. H. Fenton, operations man- 
Pike is chairman of the Alpha Ad Hoc, operations 


Today kerosene is quoted in tanker 
cargos at U. S. gulf ports at between 
8.5c and 9c per U. S. gallon, accord- 
ing to Esso’s A. R. Ogston. Writing 
in the current issue of Esso Air World, 
Ogston notes that this compares with 
16c per U. S. gallon for grade 100/130 
aviation fuel. This 8c differential in 
favor of kerosene is apt to be reduced 
to some extent, probably to a point 
where the differential is 4-5c per 
gallon, Ogston states. These figures 
tally closely with those presented to 
IATA but are more detailed. 

The major disadvantage of this type 
fuel now appears to be its relatively 
high freezing point. Kerosene freezes 
at about —40° C. Temperatures this 
low are encountered in flights at high 
altitudes and occasionally on the 
ground in some areas. This might be 
corrected to some extent by blend- 
ing but this would raise the costs con- 
siderably by presenting all the prob- 


lems related to special blending, 
shipment and storage of _ special 
blends. 


Ogston notes that schemes such as 
burying the engine oil cooler in the 
fuel supply are under consideration. 
This might well be limited by the 
relatively small size of oil coolers 
for these engines and by existing de- 
signs which use the oil cooler for de- 
icing heat in the inlet cowl area. 


Robert 


A Douglas representative ventured 
that present high performance fuels 
used in reciprocating engines will 
have a tendency to boil off at altitude. 
At 35,000 feet on a 1,500 mile leg, he 
said, up to 10% of the gasoline might 
be lost through boiling unless special 
pressurization equipment was sup- 
plied. Aviation gasoline weighs about 
six pounds per gallon as compared 
with about 6.7 pounds for kerosene 
type fuels. 


Runway Problem 


IATA also discussed the problems 
brought about by spillage of kerosene 
fuels on asphalt pavement. A USAF 
representative related how the Air 
Force has experienced trouble where 
large numbers of jet aircraft have 
operated off asphalt areas for any 
period of time. The kerosene attacks 
asphalt surfacing and the filler in the 
expansion cracks of concrete areas. 
Finally the jet blasts breaks away the 
decomposed asphalt. 

It was recommended that concrete 
surfacing should be supplied for run- 
up areas. The British have experi- 
enced no trouble in this field. It was 
concluded that the fuel system de- 
signs which permit the discharge of 
fuel vent lines overboard account for 
much of this problem and it can be 
considerably reduced by proper sys- 


CAA provided two planes which flew 24 

On the Scene—.,; the IATA delegates to Washington where 

they observed U. S. traffic control procedures and equipment. 

Here Charles Frazier (left) of CAA's ARTCC explains the use of 

long-range surveillance radar to Stanislaw Krzyczkowski, secretary of 

IATA's Technical Committee, and F. De Keghel, director of com- 
munications, SABENA Belgian Airlines. 
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4 The Operations 
Operations — Working Group con- 
sidered problems on air traffic control, 
procedures, operational control and 
flight technical reports. L. to R.: P. A. 
T. Dils, SABENA, vice chairman of the 
group; W. A. Schrader, American Over- 
seas, and E. P. Heybroek, IATA, group 

secretary. 





. # Shown here are 
Engineering — the officers of the 
Engineering Working Group. L. to R.: 
J. G. Adam, BEA; K. G. Wilkinson, 
BEA, chairman of the EWG, and George 
C. Prill, IATA, secretary of the group. 
Engineering representatives of IATA dis- 
cussed ICAO performance requirements, 
standard presentation of performance 
data, oxygen requirements, standardiza- 

tion, etc. 





sill These men 
Communications—),.,.4ded up 


discussion of frequency assignments, 
radio telephony, equipment  require- 
ments, ICAO standards and practices, 
etc. L. to R.: George R. Petty, IATA, 
assistant secretary of the technical com- 
mittee; J. J. Kennyhertz, TWA, group 
vice chairman; P. Fromheim, Air France, 
chairman, and W. J. McKnight, IATA, 
chairman of the Com group. 


tem design. Otherwise some fuel 
spillage exists during engine starting 
and stopping operations. 

Since the IATA conference ad- 
journed, the U. S. Rubber Co. has 
announced the existence of a new 
surfacing material which, when 
mixed with tar, produces a tough 
durable surface which resists the dis- 
solving effects of kerosene. 

Contradicting many earlier reports 
on the extreme differences which 
occur in the thrust output of produc- 
tion-line turbine engines, the British 
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and U. S. engine manufacturers told 
IATA that the tolerance for turbojets 
is about 2%, that of turboprops about 
4%. This compares with a reciprocat- 
ing engine value of 2%. Roll-Royce 
noted that after 250 hours running on 
the Dart, power had decreased about 
2% but that this could readily be 
restored by simply cleaning the en- 
gine. Cleaning is accomplished by 
passing a liquid cleaner or mild 
abrasive through the engine while it 
is operating. This would restore full 
power. 

de Havilland’s representative noted 
that no tangible reduction in thrust 
was experienced with the de Havil- 
land Ghost after 1,000 hours life but, 
for the purpose of establishing per- 
formance data, the company has been 
assuming a 3% reduction. 


Maintenance 


Discussing service experience with 
the Roll-Royce Dart turboprop en- 
gine in the Vickers Viscount, a BEA 
spokesman noted that maintenance 
and overhaul of this 1,010-horsepower 
engine is very simple. The 25-hour 
check on the engine takes .25 man- 
hour, the 50 hour check only .4 man- 
hour, the 250 hour check 3.3 man- 
hours and overhaul following 500 
hours service only 51 man-hours. 

For reference purposes PAA’s John 
Borger noted that the overhaul of 
the 1,450-horsepower P&W R-2000 
engine requires some 300 man-hours 
after 1,300 hours life. The Dart is a 
relatively new turboprop engine de- 
sign while the P&W R-2000 is the 
product of many years actual service 
in the Douglas C-54 transports. 

Stress on the turboprop propeller 
is about 1/3 that experienced by the 
reciprocating engine propeller, Bris- 
tol reported, and as a result they 
have been able to reduce the size of 
the propeller drive shaft one full size 
below that of an equivalent piston 
engine. Meanwhile they also saved 
up to 50 pounds per propeller in- 
stallation by weight reductions which 
were made possible by the lower 
stresses. 

Centrifugal flow turbine engines 
appear to be having no particular 
trouble with icing. Axial flow engines 
have their icing problems, particularly 
in the areas of the inlet screens, inlet 
guide vanes, support struts and 
islands. There is a trend, GE repre- 
sentatives said, toward hot air deicing 
of the axial engines and toward use 
of retractable inlet screens. It was 
estimated that icing problems relat- 
ing to the axial flow engine should be 
solved within a year’s time. 

Engine designers warned IATA 
that against making a “milch cow” 
of the turbine engine. There is a tend- 
ency, they said, to get “bleed happy” 
with ideas on all sides for drawing 


air off the engine compressors for 
pressurization of the cabin, thermal 
deicing, pre-rotation of wheels, etc. 
Such air bleeds detract from the 
engines efficiency and are operation- 
ally accomplished at a dear price in 
higher fuel consumption and lower 
power. It might also be pointed out 
that during certain operating condi- 
tions carbon dioxide, methanol, and 
other noxious gases might be present 
in air drawn off the compressors. 

Typical of the manner in which 
developments in each field affect 
those in related fields is the case of 
air traffic control. It is generally felt 
that ATC will progress at a pace 
which will match that of the turbine 
transport. The traffic control systems 
will be ready to handle a limited 
number of jet air transports when 
they have been produced and are 
operating. 

But intelligent estimates of operat- 
ing procedures and operating econ- 
omy depend on an immediate knowl- 
edge of how this control will be 
established. de Havilland, for in- 
stance, bases its assumptions on a 
gradual letdown policy where the 
Comet leaves 40,000 feet some 200 
miles out. It would descend gradually 
from this level to the airport. 


Rapid Letdown 


The shorter range Avro C-102 
would maintain its cruising altitude, 
about 35,000 feet, as long as possible 
making as rapid a descent as possible 
over the airport. These descent times 
are based on pressurization equip- 
ment limitations since they must con- 
form to comfortable reductions in 
cabin pressure. The airlines differed 
on their standards, but allowable 
rates of pressure change varied in 
a range equivalent to 200-300 feet per 
minute. 

It is unlikely that both types of 
letdown procedures could be accom- 
modated in the vicinity of a busy 
airport. de Havilland’s letdown, for 
instance, would intersect a good many 
air lanes many miles away from the 
airport. Traffic in these lanes would 
have to be channeled accordingly. 
Because these procedures affect fuel 
consumption considerably, and thus 
the economics of operation, much re- 
mains unanswered in the way of true 
range and economy. 

One thing is particularly apparent: 
the present thinking of the airlines 
appears to seek a jet transport which, 
in addition to its high speed per- 
formance, will also solve the majority 
of problems now encountered with 
the conventional transports. In their 
tendency to saddle the jet transport 
with the solution to non-related 
problems, the airlines are apt to 
observe a much greater barrier to 
this new type than actually exists. 
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CARDINAL POINTS! 


@ NEW STANDARDS OF ACCURACY —in turns and all 
flight conditions. 


QUICK ERECTING—manually controlled. Th Raa, H ! 

2's »w out izons! 
INSTANT READINESS—operable within 10 seconds. THe latest Belipae-Pioneer Attivade 
FLAG ALARM—monitors correct electrical operation. Horizon Indicator is a brand new 


OMPLETE ATTITUDE FREEDOM—360° in pitch and instrument that incorporates eight 
ank. major features of utility, reliability 


> POWER CONSUMPTION—under 8 VA: avail- and simplicity. From any attitude this 
e for 26 V or 110 V operation. P Horizon will contribute to the effi- 


PLETELY SELF-CONTAINED—low weight and  ‘“i°@¢Y Of your operation. Check its 
4 < A features and you'll see why it’s new, 
lified installation. : E 


and how it has been engineered for 
LIFIED CONSTRUCTION — maintenance costs you, your airplane and your flight. 
duced to a minimum. i . 


\ 


on ¢ 


example of the developments that have made Eclipse-Pioneer the leader in its field. 


bok ~ PIONEER us 


, NEW JERSEY 
fonal Division, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. AVIATION CORPORATION 


Engine Control Equipment « Air Pumps ¢ Engine Starting Equipment « Hydraulic Equipment « Ice Elimination 
Equipment « Power Supply Generating Equipment « Power Supply Regulating Equipment « Flight Instruments 
Automatic Pilots « Flight Path Control Systems «+ Engine Instruments « Navigation Instruments 


took For THE PIONEER mark oF Quatiry 
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THIS VIEW gives some idea of the 

hangar area at K. C. which permits TWA 

to keep its entire domestic and inter- 

national fleet of airplanes in A-I con- 
dition. 


TWA OVERHAULS all of its own instru- 

ments. Here a mechanic checks a Sperry 

hydraulic autopilot as the test machine 
puts it through its paces. 





THIS SHEET metal shop is conveniently located between the two 
sections where airplanes are brought into the hangar for repair work. 


AN OVERHEAD 
track carries en- 
gine parts from 
the disassembly 
room into a huge 
cleaning machine 
where they are 
processed auto- 
matically. 
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ee meee 8 A WRIGHT R- 
2 ; 3350 engine is 


aa Ge - 
Mey, moved into place 


mene 


against the fire- j 
wall of this Lock- 
heed Constellation @j FINAL ASSEMBLY of the bare engine into a complete power egg 
during a route with all accessories, controls and cowling is done in these build-up lines 
engine change at 

Kansas City. 


THE OVERALL 
size of the clean- 
ing operation can 
be seen in this 
picture in which 
the housed clean- 
ing machinery 
forms a back- 
ground for men at 
work in the engine 
overhaul shop. 
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TWA’s Production-Line Conversions 


... from 24 to 4 days per plane 


TWA IS converting its fleet of 049 
and 749 Lockheed Constellations 
to provide a single standard interior 
for their entire fleet. When the job 
is completed both international and 
domestic ships will have the same 
general appearance and color scheme 
with minor variations in seating ar- 
rangements. 

Many of the airlines have made 
extensive conversions in the past but 
probably none have achieved such 
startling results as those accom- 
plished by Ray Dunn, TWA’s director 
of engineering and maintenance (see 
cover), and his team of engineers and 
maintenance men. The program in- 
cluded rearrangement of the cabin to 
provide 57 seats in the domestic fleet 
and 49 on the international fleet. 


Increased passenger capacity was 
arranged by rehanging the cabin 
door to swing rearward alongside 
a revamped coat room instead of for- 
ward into the seating area and re- 
designing the lounge and galley. In- 
teriors have been redecorated, pub- 
lic address systems installed, etc. 


When the conversion program was 
inaugurated in December it took 24.7 
days to complete the first ship. The 
second ship took 12.7 days followed 
by records of 10 days, 8 days, 7.5 
days, 6 days, 5.2 days, 4.5 days and 
finally even less time than that. Some 
drop in conversion time was to be 
expected as men became familiar 
with the project. But the learning 
curves did not predict such a spec- 
tacular improvement. 


Studied Other Industries 


Dunn had been carefully studying 
production performance in non-avia- 
tion industries and was convinced 
that parallel methods could be ap- 
plied to projects such as the airplane 
‘onversions. Manufacturers and 
‘ther airline men pointed out that 
‘ach airplane is pretty much of a 
hand-tailored job and most of the 
rework would have to be carried out 
n the airplane, or else. 

Working against this popular con- 
‘eption, Dunn soon had some 96 jigs 
und fixtures in use to simplify the 
onversion work and speed produc- 
tion. Two full-scale complete wooden 
mock-ups were built to reproduce 
the rear cabin and lavatory area 
where much of the work had to be 
accomplished. These were designed 
to permit mechanics to lay out and 
fit every new part before the airplane 
even entered the hangar. 

It took planning and cooperation 
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to provide the leeway necessary to 
take care of minor differences in 
stringer locations, central dimensions 
and related variations from airplane 
to airplane, but it was successfully 
accomplished. On the first conversion 
it took six days to lay out and install 
the stairs into the forward compart- 
ment. By the time the eighth ship 
was completed this was reduced to 
three hours. 

Typical of the operation was the 
manner in which blueprints were re- 
placed. Keenly aware that the aver- 
age mechanic is often hampered 
rather than helped by complex blue- 
prints, Dunn provided blown-up pic- 
tures of all the major work areas. In 
these wall-mounted photos, all the 
parts entering into the conversion 
program were carefully labeled so 
that no searching or interpretation 
was required. 


Used Conversion Kits 


Similarly, each of the conversion 
projects was accompanied by a com- 
plete kit containing the materials 
necessary for that particular job. 
In the original planning these kits 
would even have included the rivets 
and simple hardware but it was 
later decided to let the mechanics 
get these out of the floor stands. 

Otherwise the mechanic simply 
sought out the conversion kit for a 
particular job. Instead of letting 
these get mixed up in the general 
stock supply, an area was set aside 
for all conversion kits and these were 
administered away from regular sup- 
plies. The results were worthwhile. 


TWA’s whole maintenance and 
overhaul program is being keyed to 
a similar level of modern methods. 
Dunn has introduced a program of 
production and flow control that is 
bringing about major economies 
while providing an even work load 
year-round. 

Last winter, in what would nor- 
mally have been a period of seasonal 
layoffs, none took place. Instead 
mechanics were shifted from work 
related to the peak summer loads 
to the conversion work described 
above. Before this work is finished 
the introduction of the 12 Martin 
2-0-2’s, followed by the 20 additional 
Connies and 30 Martin 4-0-4’s, will 
insure productive employment from 
here on. 

Because the conversion work 
brought men out of the component 
overhaul shops and from other spe- 
cialized duties, they learned new jobs 


and developed a respect for the other 
man’s work which otherwise did not 
exist. TWA will get long-range bene- 
fits from these short-term adjustments 
in their work program. 

Since 1946 when TWA took over 
the war-time B-25 modification cen- 
ter at Kansas City, it has welded its 
maintenance and overhaul program 
into an efficient working tool. Pre- 
viously two complete and distinct 
overhaul bases were maintained: one 
for the international fleet at Wil- 
mington, Del., and the other for do- 
mestic airplanes at Kansas City. 

Under Dunn the Wilmington base 
was eliminated and the workload 
transferred to Kansas City. All the 
evils of duplicate facilities were 
eliminated. A schedule pattern was 
formed which permitted the inter- 
national ships operating out of New 
York to be ferried to Kansas City 
for overhaul work on domestic sched- 
ules without loss of revenue. 


Shifted to Kansas City 


There were many adjustments to 
be made. Not the least of these were 
personnel adjustments. Some 190 of 
the Wilmington-based employes 
moved to Kansas City to continue 
their work. There were some re- 
ductions and many adjustments. 
What had been a rather loosely knit 
maintenance organization is now be- 
ginning to show the results. From 
the best figures available it appears 
that TWA’s maintenance costs, both 
for labor and parts, closely parallel 
other top airlines. 

Recently John A Collings, TWA’s 
vice-president of operations, released 
information on the company’s equip- 
ment program. Basically, this is 
what the picture looks like at two 
future dates: 





JULY 1 
International > Domestic 
12 749's 24 049's 
1 049 (temp.) 3 049’s H.D.* 
6 749A's 4 DC-4's Pass 
8 DC-4's Pass. 
2 DC-4's Cargo 
29 31 
OCTOBER 1 

: International Domestic 
8 748's 25 049's 
0 049’s 3 049’s H.D.* 
1l 749A's 2 7490's 


4 DC-4's Pass. 
2 DC-4’s Cargo 


4 DC-4's Pass. 
2 DC-4's Cargo 


25 36 





*H. D.—high density. 
As shown here the program did not 
include the 30 Martin 4-0-4’s the 
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Turbo-Cyclone Ié 


ount three blowdown turbines on a piston engine. 
Utilize the exhaust gases from the piston engine to 
turn the turbines. Then count the blessings . . . higher 
power . . . lower fuel consumption . . . longer range . . . 
for military and commercial operations. 
>» The Wright Turbo-Cyclone 18—rated at 3250 horse- 
power—is the first and only aircraft “compound” 
engine to pass a military model test, go into production 
and fly in a production airplane. 


A Tribute from the Navy 


® The Turbo-Cyclone 18 now powers the U.S. Navy’s 
long-range patrol bomber—the Lockheed P2V-4—and' 
the Martin P5M-1. It brings to these aircraft the proved 
reliability and operating economy of the Wright Cyclone 
18 PLUS the lower weight and compactness of the 
gas turbine. 


Another ''First’’ for Wright Engineering 








Endurance —Range — Striking Power 


> The selection of the “compound” engine for naval 


aircraft primarily designed to spearhead anti-sub- | 


marine defenses is a tribute of which Wright Aero- 
nautical is justly proud. For in anti-submarine warfare 
operations, endurance, long-range and heavy striking 


power are basic requirements . . . and the choice of the 


Wright Turbo-Cyclone 18 is based on its unique 
adaptability to these exacting requirements. 


3000 hours successful test time 


>» Behind the Turbo-Cyclone 18 are over 3,000 hours oi | 
. plus the | 


experimental ground and flight tests . . 
millions of flight hours amassed by the basic Cyclone 
in military and commercial service. 
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MORE POWER 
70 THE NAVY 


Turbo-Cyclone 18 now in production for Lockheed P2V-4 


ght Turbo-Cyclone 18 power is compounded. The 


of the exhaust gases from the Cyclone’s eighteen 
rs—usually wasted on the air—is now recovered 
essed to the three blowdown turbines and fed back 
‘rank shaft. The energy thus recovered i is added to 
nerated by the piston engine’s own fuel supply. 

. from the same amount of fuel comes a wide 


of advantages. 

The Advantages ““Compounded”, Too 

c fuel consumption reduced as much as 20%. 
increased 20% on same amount of fuel. 

! much increased by lower fuel consumption. 
increased 20% without increase of fuel. 


. approx. 1 lb. perh.p. developed. 


No Excess Weight to Fly 
tional bonuses... ease of installation, maintenance, 
on...no added controls, no special training of 
noise suppression. 


spree ific weight 


BONUS .--in Dollars, Miles, Pounds 


Percentage 
ane 


TAKE-OFF POWER 


Saee 20% 


NORMAL RATED POWER 


a | TT 14% 
oe | TT, 28% 


FUEL CONSUMPTION 


High Cruise BASIC ENGINE 
Power 

Low Cruise ] 5 % 
Power 











WRIGHT IS PIONEERING IN ECONOMY 


Apart from differences in operational requirements, the military 
and commercial operator share the same need for optimum 
economy and performance in long-range aircraft. The Turbo- 
Cyclone 18 is the most advanced aircraft power plant yet 
developed to fulfill these requirements. It reflects Wright 
Aeronautical’s present and foreshadows its future leadership 
in creating new and mofe economical sources of power for 
air progress. 

Wright Aeronautical Corporation, Wood-Ridge, New Jersey 
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TECHNICAL NEWS DIGEST 


® CAA has certificated the Westinghouse J-34 turbojet engine for com- 
mercial use. The J-34 is rated at 3,000 pounds static thrust, weighs 
1,200 pounds. This is an axial flow engine having 11 compressor stages 
and a two-stage turbine. Overall diameter is 27 inches, basic diameter 
24 inches. Length is 120 inches, frontal area 3.2 square feet. 


@ Lord Sholto Douglas of Kirteside, chairman of the board of British 
European Airways, recently visited TWA’s maintenance base at Kansas 
City to review the airlines maintenance methods. 


© Elmer “Slim” Faucett, president of Aviation Faucett, S. A., Peruvian 
airline, and Alvin P. Adams, president of Alvin P. Adams Associates, 
have been in Buenos Aires bidding for several Douglas DC-4’s which 
the Argentine government has for sale. Adams is representing LANSA, 
a Colombian airline. 

@ Airfleets, Inc., an Albuquerque, N. M., corporation formed for the 
purpose of leasing and financing transport aircraft, has purchased the 
Convair Liner originally owned by Jorge Pasquel of Mexico. This is the 
ship purchased directly from Convair by Pasquel for his own use and 
that of President Aleman of Mexico. Deal was handled by William 
C. Wold Associates, a New York firm. 


® George Haldeman, chief of the Aircraft Division of CAA’s Office of 
Aviation Safety visited in London June 6-9 where he was expected to 
fly the de Havilland Comet, the four-engine jet airliner. Haldeman 
will represent D. W. Rentzel, who was invited to take part in the dem- 
onstration to be staged for U. S. Ambassador Lewis Douglas and Rod 
Sturtevant, CAA adviser in London. 

e Arthur E. Raymond, Douglas Aircraft Co. vice president for engi- 
neering has been elected to the National Academy of Sciences. Ray- 
mond has been a member of NACA since 1946 and was recently named 
Honorary American Fellow of the IAS. 


® Fairchild Aircraft Division has developed a “portable testing run- 
way” for the USAF which can be used to press research on spin-up 
and dynamic spring back loads on landing gears. The Fairchild unit, 
using the principle of an inverted track-type gear, will simulate air- 
craft speeds from 50 to 160 mph and can be used to simulate cross- 
wind landing conditions. 

® MATS has inaugurated scheduled service in the Pacific with Boeing 
C-97A Stratofreighters. The first flight was a 2,400-mile trip from 
Hickam AFB, Hawaii, to Fairfield-Suisun AFB, Calif., and was made 
in 9 hours, 20 minutes. The new service, once-weekly, will replace four 
weekly trips with Douglas C-54 airplanes. 


© Eastern Air Lines has signed an agreement with its flight attendants 
as represented by the Air Line Stewards and Stewardesses Association, 
Int’l. New rates range from $190 to $270 per month plus certain im- 
provements in other benefits. 


@ One of the oldest internationally known aircraft overhaul, repair and 
modification firms, Grand Central Airport Co., Glendale, Calif., has 
changed its name to Grand Central Aircraft Co. 


eT. M. Rucker & Co., Great National Life Bldg., Dallas, Texas, general 
insurance company, is offering insurance coverage for a Lockheed Lode- 
star airplane operating at weights up 22,000 pounds as compared to 
CAA’s allowable gross of 18,500 pounds. This is said to be adequate to 
take care of a full load of passengers plus maximum fuel in an airplane 
with deluxe type interior. 

® The Federal Communications Commission has released a proposed 
Part 17, “Rules Governing the Construction, Marking and Lighting of 
Antenna Towers and/or their Supporting Structures.” Comments on the 
proposal, which is a compromise ruling attempting to give proper weight 
to the conflicting views of the industry at large, must be received by 
FCC on or before July 3. 

®A $2,540,000 contract has been awarded to Eichleay Corp. of Pitts- 
burgh by the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics for the 
construction of the shell for an eight-foot transonic wind tunnel at 
Langley Air Force Base, Va. Scheduled for completion in about one 
year, the tunnel was authorized as part of NACA’s fiscal 1950 appro- 
priation. Final cost will be about $6 million. 
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purchase of which TWA hadn’t an- 
nounced at that date nor the 12 Mar- 
tin 4-0-4’s which TWA is leasing. 
Eventually these will replace some: 
of the 59 Douglas DC-3’s which the 
company is now operating. The first 
of these, the leased Martin 2-0-2’s 
will probably be delivered starting 
in July but will not be introduced 
to passenger service until several 
months later. Completion of deliv- 
eries of the 20 new Constellations 
is expected by March of ’51. 

The Martin 4-0-4’s are not sched- 
uled for delivery until 1951. 


Can Handle Fleet 


Dunn is certain that the existing 
facilities at Kansas City, Kansas, will 
prove adequate to handle the entire 
fleet which will ultimately include 61 
Constellations, 30 Martin 4-0-4’s, 
those DC-4’s used in cargo service, 
and, for a limited time, the Douglas 
DC-3’s. 

The new 749A Constellations should 
present very few problems since they 
are much the same as those already 
in TWA service. Like the 749’s, the 
new ships are powered by the Wright 
3350 BD series engines so the over- 
haul shops will not have any ap- 
preciable change in work. In a 
typical month the KC engine over- 
haul shops handle approximately 42 
R-3350 engines, 13 R-1820’s and eight 
1830’s. Dunn indicates that the same 
shops will be able to absorb the in- 
creased number of engines accom- 
panying the new equipment. 

Some retooling will be necessary to 
handle the P&W R-2800 CB-16 en- 
gines which will power the Martin 
2-0-2’s and 4-0-4’s. Past and pres- 
ent experience in overhaul of the 
P&W 1830’s should minimize the re- 
lated problems of introducing the 
new type. 

Closely paralleling improvements 
in other company functions, TWA’s 
maintenance and overhaul program 
is being keyed to meet the domestic 
and international needs of the oper- 
ation in an efficient and economical 
manner. 


TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


Connector Catalogue: cannon Elec- 
tric Development Co., 3209 Humboldt St., 
Los Angeles 31, Calif., has available a 48- 
page, two-color engineering catalog on the 
Cannon Electric Types K and RK connector 
series. These are the principal connectors 
used in aircraft and electronic applications. 


Goodrich Folder: 8. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, Ohio, has published a 26-page fully 
illustrated folder titled “B. F. Goodrich in 
Action.” A brief glimpse at the widespread 
industrial, including aviation, applications 
of B. F. Goodrich products. 


Actuators: Barber-Colman Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill., has published a new and extensive 
catalog, F4141, covering their line of actu- 
ators and other electronic system controls. 
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So—you wanna join a flying club! 

That's a fine, high-type ambition! But, 
whether you're considering the Amalga- 
mated Flying and Chowder Club, or the 





Peerless Pilots of Promaine Society, check 
these two points carefully: 

(A). Is the club an incorporated club? 
(B). Does it carry adequate insurance? 

In an unincorporated club, should one 
of the “tried and true’’ ruin a farmer's 
barn, you could be held personally respon- 
sible for damages awarded by a court 
against the club! 

If your club fails to carry adequate in- 
surance, one expensive accident could 
bankrupt the organization! 

For your own protection, check the 





financial status of any flying outfit before 
becoming a member of it! 


AND — 
As long as you're thinking about joining 
things, join the endless parade of plane- 
happy pilots who wouldn't consider tak- 
ing off without a crankcase full of Gulf- 
pride Aviation Oil—Series D! 

It's a super-duper lube, the world’s 
finest detergent dispersant oil for hori- 
zontally opposed engines! 

And, this is important. Gulfpride Avi- 
ation Oil—Series D—is the only aviation 
oil put through Gulf’s exclusive Alchlor 
process to remove those extra carbon and 
sludge formers. 

No wonder rings and valves stay free 
longer! No wonder pilots increase the 
periods between overhauls up to 100%! 


{BNIATION OIL 
SERIES D 

















Call it insurance, if you like—engine 
insurance that pays you a premium in 
trouble-free flying! 


LITTLE KNOWN FACTS DEPT. 


How many times have you said to your- 
self, “Gee, I wisht I was famous!” Well, 
you can be, Pal, if you'll only read and 
take heed! 

Today we doff our hats to a spectacular 
citizen of the ‘‘Motor City,’’ Mr. William 








R. Corliss of 20905 West Seven Mile Rd., 
Detroit! 

Bill’s L.K.F., with PROOF, earns him 
the cherished Perch Pilot (br) Commis- 
sion, wide public acclaim, and possibly a 
grand increase in salary if he shows this 
to his boss: 






































The Lockheed F-90 Fighter not only 
has two engines, but duplicate sets of 
controls and navigation instruments, 
allowing it to sustain direct hits and 
still return to its base! 

Whammy, Bill, that’s a good one! Your 
Commission's on the way. As for the rest 
of youse chaps... 

Don't remain unsung forever! Send 
your Little Known Facts About Well 
Known Planes—with PROOF—to this 
address: Gulf Aviation Dept., Gulf Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh 30, Pa, 


Gulf Oil Corporation... 
Gulf Refining Company... 








BE SURE YOUR TRIM TAB IS 
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+** OR YOU MIGHT NOSE-UP, 
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Bytra Section 


By William D. Perreault 











T HE SCOPE of IATA’s operation is such that it is always difficult to fully 
understand and appreciate what is going on in this organization of the 
world’s airlines. It was particularly enlightening and encouraging to have 
the IATA Technical Conference here in the U. S. this year and have the 
opportunity to sit in on the sessions. We who attended the conference came 
away with increased respect for the great job which the International Air 
Transport Association is doing. 
* 

CAA has officially noted that the new Technical Standard Order 
covering specifications for safety belts has “either reduced in size and 
complexity or eliminated” 12 sections of Civil Air Regulations. This 
is a laudable step and we hope it is the first of many. It is little short 
of an indictment of present regulations to admit that 12 different sec- 
tions of CAR are devoted to this relatively small subject. 


Studies by Aeronautical Radio show that the airlines rebuy a piece of 
communications gear every 1,500 hours. The present rate of replacing parts 
is such that in 1,500 hours of operation the cost of parts equals the initial 
cost of the equipment. de Havilland’s experience with the Comet indicates 
that there is a 30-40% increase in the overhaul life of instruments and acces- 
sories in the jet transport due to lack of vibration. This might be even more 
noticeable in the case of electronic equipment where vibration is so critical. 


What’s happened in the airplane passenger seat department? Seems 
to us every time we get in one of these seats lately the cushion falls 
away against the frame in some localized spot. No, I don’t think we’re 
getting heavier. The airline engineers at the recent ATA meeting 
complained, “There just aren’t any decent seats available these days. 
The fact remains that the Warren McArthur seats were the best built 
in many a year.” With Warren McArthur out of business a good seat 
is hard to find. 

*. 

On June 1 we reported that on May 12 an Air France Constellation made 
the second non-stop Paris-New York flight in commercial aviation history 
covering the 3,850 miles in 16 hours and 40 minutes. When this appeared in 
print we received a note that TWA’s flight 925 made the same trip non-stop 
on the same day in 16 hours and five minutes. On May 22 Air France an- 
nounced another non-stop flight over the same route in 13 hours and 50 
minutes, apparently a new record. On May 23 a Pan American Boeing Strato- 
cruiser made the London-New York flight in 13 hours and 43 minutes, a new 
unofficial commercial speed record for this route. Apparently May was quite 


a month on the North Atlantic. 
© 


Braniff Airways plans to experiment with Aerojet Jato on one of its 
Douglas DC-6’s at Sao Paulo, Brazil. Length of runway, not altitude, 
is the factor which may make Jato necessary for stand-by use for 
regular operations until airport construction is completed in the near 
future. Braniff has been authorized to use Jato assist with the DC-4 
at La Paz, Bolivia, because of the high altitude of the airport there, 
although use of Jato has not been required so far. 


American Airlines has been using an interesting series of personality sketches 
on its 20-year pilots in the pages of Flagship News, AA’s house organ. It’s 
pretty much the story of commercial aviation in the U. S. to read the biograph- 
ies of these men who are now flying 300-mph transports along American’s 
routes. Incidentally, American has now printed the final in a series of national 
ads saluting the people who make the airline tick. This last ad salutes the 
communications men. 
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AMONG THE SUPPLIERS 


Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, has appointed C. A. Hulsemann 
as manager of a 
new Industrial 
Brake Sales De- 
partment which 
will function as a 
part of the firm’s 
Aviation Products 
Division . . Wil- 
liam J. Haley has 
been elected presi- 
dent and director 





of Esso Export 
Corp., New York, Hulsemann 
N. Y., succeeding Frank M. Balling who 


will remain as a director pending his 
retirement. Harold W. Fisher will suc- 
ceed Haley as head of the defining co- 
ordination department of Standard Oil 
Co. (N. J.). 


Laurance H. Cooper, vice president 
and general manager of Pacific Airmotive 
Corp., Burbank, Calif., has taken an in- 
definite leave of absence from the com- 
pany. Management of the company 
will be under the supervision of Arthur 
C. Stewart, chairman of the board. 


Dr. Kent R. Van Horn will become 
associate director of research for Alumi- 
num Company of America, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., on August 1 and will be located at 
New Kensington ... Charles L. Freel, 
formerly manager of the Detroit office 
of Lord Manufacturing Co., has been 
made administrative assistant to gen- 
eral sales manager in Erie, Pa. He will 
be replaced in Detroit by Everett C. 
Vallin. 





This is 
vertical en- 
gine build-up stand built by Rohr Mfg. 


Hanging Engines— 


Co. of Chula Vista, Calif., for Pan 
American Airway's Pacific Alaska Divi- 
sion in San Francisco. Jim Weesner, 
PAA maintenance manager, claims the 
vertical stand cuts man-hours in half, 
lowers costs and occupies less space. 
PAA has put 16 of the new stands in 
service. Six men can work around the 
engine at once. 
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Grimes Navigator 


Grimes Manufacturing Co., Urbana, 
Ohio, has developed the Grimes Naviga- 
tor, a device to simplify the private 
pilots navigation problem. The pilot 
sets the estimated ground speed on the 
instrument, adjustable from 65 to 249 
mph, and starts the built-in timer. The 





related Grimes navigation tape auto- 
matically converts time to distance so 
the pilot may read direct from the in- 
strument face his distance from point 
of departure. The transparent tape is 
then checked against his navigation 
chart. The tapes are available for 
either sectional or world charts. Easily 
mounted on the instrument panel, the 
Navigator requires no mechanical con- 
nection to the plane. 


Anti-Frosting Compound 


Aviation Chemicals Div., Fine Or- 
ganics, Inc., 211 E. 19th St., New York 3, 
N. Y., is marketing Stratofrost, an anti- 
frosting compound for aircraft wings 
and tail surfaces. Stratofrost contains 
poly and mono hydroxyl alcohols, dex- 
trose and suitable corrosion inhibitors. 
The manufacturer claims it to be non- 
crazing on plexiglass and acrylics, and 
to have no effect on doped fabric fin- 
ishes, lacquers, enamels or rubber de- 
icer boots. Stratofrost meets AF speci- 
fication 3609. It is a clear transparent 
fluid, mildly toxic in concentrations ex- 
ceeding 1,000 parts per million. Its flash 
point is 85° F. Manufacturer cites tests 
indicating it is non-corrosive to steel, 
aluminum alloy, alclad, brass and cop- 
per. 


Safety Cap 


Roylyn, Inc., 718 W. Wilson Ave., Glen- 
dale 3, Calif., is marketing a high- 
pressure safety cap for pressurized fuel 
tanks. The cap in- 
corporates a man- 
ually operated re- 
lief valve which re- 
lieves tank pres- 
sure before the cap 
is removed. When 
the safety lock lever 
is lifted to remove 
the cap, it auto- 
matically opens the 
relief valve. The lever arrangement al- 
so makes it impossible to close the fuel 
tank access door until the cap is locked 
in place. Provided with a 3%-inch clear 
opening, the 2654-40 safety cap weighs 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


only 1.25 pounds. Working pressures are 
50 psi with a dural nipple and 100 psi 
with alloy steel nipple. Temperature 
range is minus 65 to plus 350° F. 


Test Adaptor 


VHF Labs, Box 333, Boonton, N. J., 
has announced an adaptor for testing 
823A and 829B 
radio tubes as used 
in VHF communi- 
cations equipment 
such as the ARC/1, 
ARC/3, ARC/5, 
and SCR 522. Unit 
indicates output, 
shorts and balance 
between _ sections, 
which the manufacturer 


functions 
claims are not generally available in 
standard tube checkers. 


Direction Finder 


Lear, Inc., Aircraft Radio Div., 110 
Ionia Ave., N. W., Grand Rapids 2, 
Mich., has released its new model ADF- 
1 automatic direction Finder. The unit 
consists of a tuner, amplifier, azimuth 
indicator and loop assembly. It per- 
mits navigational guidance to any 
broadcast, radio range, control tower 
or Coast Guard radio beacon station. 
The ADF-12, the manufacturer states, 
is made in accordance with USAF and 





CAA design requirements. Weight is 18 
pounds. The all-electric design of the 
new Lear ADF unit eliminates flexible 
shafting between the loop and indicator. 
Priced at $695, fob Grand Rapids. 


Power Supply 


Richardson-Allen Corp., 15 West 20th 
St., New York City, N. Y., has developed 
a portable, closely regulated power sup- 
ply for use in testing communications 
and other electrical equipment. It is 
equipped with a selenium rectifier, full- 
wave, six-phase, A.C. input: 220 volts, 
three-phase, 60 cycles; delivers DC 24 
to 32 volts, 30 amps. The supply is con- 
tinuously variable from 24 to 32 volts by 
rheostat control saturable reactor. Reg- 
ulation plus or minus 4% from 0 to full 
load. DC ripple: 15%. Voltmeter, am- 
meter, six feet of three-phase cord with 
locking plug, DC circuit breaker, AC 
fuses on/off switch and light are in- 
cluded in the outfit. Houced in alumi- 
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... one of the four authorized Pratt & Whitney overhaul bases. 
Airwork is fully qualified to rebuild your engines with factory 
precision and skill. Airwork has established production line 
overhaul shops where volume assures economy and precision rules. 


Precision production lines, under rigid supervision, guarantee 
complete overhaul of even the smallest component. Precision 
tests of the completed engine guarantee dependability, extra 
performance, more economical operation and longer life 
between overhauls. 


Write for our new brochure ‘“The Story of Precision” . .. When your 
Pratt & Whitney engine needs overhaul—‘‘Send It To Airwork’’. 


ONE OF THE FOUR 





PRATT & WHITNEY DISTRIBUTORS 


CORPORATION 
MILLVILLE, NEW JERSEY 


WASHINGTON 





num cabinet 18 inches high, 14 inches 
deep and 15 inches wide. Weight 150 
pounds. Price $325. With 3% DC 
ripple, $275. 


Self-Locking Nut Plate 


Nutt-Shel Co., 317 East 2nd St., Los 
Angeles 12, Calif., recently introduced 
a new “floating type” self-locking nut 
plate which the manufacturer claims is 





| 30% lighter in weight than the average 


Standard nut. It has the same dimen- 
sions as a standard AN366F or AN362F 
stationary nut and is AN approved. The 
float is approximately 1/32 inch from 
center in all directions. Manufactured 
to comply with specifications AN-N-5 
and AN-N-10 and suitable for use at 
temperatures up to 550 degrees F. 


Sensing Element 


Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, Ill., has 
designed a new totally enclosed re- 
sistance wire tem- 
perature sensing 


| element combining 


| maximum i protec- 


several tempera- 
ture sensing ele- 
ments in one unit 
and _ incorporating 


tion in high vel- 
ocity aircraft ven- 
tilating ducts. En- 
closure is pressure- 
tight and fitted 
with standard AN 
connectors. Increased temperature re- 
sponse approaching that of bare wire 
elements is obtained the manufacturer 
claims through a spring contact be- 





| tween the element and enclosure sepa- 


rated by a mica insulator. Special 


| mounting details can be supplied. 


Electronic Inverter 


Varo Mfg. Co., Garland, Texas, has 
introduced the Model 421 electronic in- 
verter for transforming 28 volts DC to 
400 (plus or minus .1%) cycles per sec- 


| ond, 115 volt (plus or minus 1%) single 





phase and/or 115 volt (plus or minus 
3%) three phase. Output is 100 VA, 
power factor 4 to 8 lag, weight 19 
pounds and volume 620 cubic inches. 
There are no moving parts. Manufac- 
turer claims exceptional frequency and 
voltage stability over extreme ranges of 
temperature and altitude, load and in- 
put ranges. 
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C 2] QA —mammoth transport designed by Douglas 


—is the most versatile and flexible cargo and troop carrier in 
the air today. 

Sixty-five of these sky giants are in production for the Air 
Force, with deliveries scheduled soon to Supply Squadrons 
of the Strategic Air Command. 

Each plane is able to carry anything up to 50,000 pounds— 
diversified general cargo, 200 troops, or 94% of all military 
vehicles, fully assembled. This means that only a C-124 fleet 
can transport by air an entire standard infantry division, 
including all the millions of pounds of airlift required for 
its continued equipment and support. The C-124 is also 
self-sufficient for rapid loading and unloading. 

Furthermore, propeller-turbine engines can be readily 
installed in the current C-124 design, making possible more 
payload, longer range and greater speed. 


LONG BEACH PLANT OF DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, INC. 











COMPETITIVE ADVERTISING . . 
GOOD OR BAD 









By Ertc BRAMLEY 


HE MOST recent shot fired in the airline-railroad 

advertising controversy was the Southern Pacific’s 
booklet, “Why Don’t Trains Fly?” which humorously 
complained that competitive, comparative airline ads 
are often exaggerated and sometimes inaccurate. 

Following publication of the booklet, AMERICAN 
AVIATION invited four officials in charge of advertis- 
ing, two air and two rail, to express their views on 
comparative advertising—a subject often bitterly 
discussed in both industries. Comparative advertis- 
ing was defined as advertising that refers directly 
or indirectly to a competitor’s product. 

It is recognized that the four officials cannot speak 
for all companies in their respective industries, but 
their comments are nevertheless interesting and re- 
vealing. Some officials declined to submit their 
views. In order to get two rail comments, it was 
necessary to contact six persons. To get two airlines, 
three were contacted. 





vice president, Association of American Railroads, 
who said that “aside from the feeling that neither 
the railroad industry nor the airlines stand to benefit 
by a public airing of such a discussion, I feel that 
the question of railroad participation is one for 
determination by the railroad passenger people... 


” 


rather than by this association.” He recommended 
Earl B. Padrick, chairman of the Railroad Passenger 
Interterritorial Committee, who declined because he 
preferred to have individual railroads speak rather 
than his group. J. T. Webster, advertising manager, 
New York Central System, stated: “I regret that I 
shall be unable to accept your kind invitation.” 
George H. Hill, publicity manager, Boston and Maine 
Railroad, said, “We are strictly a short-haul carrier, 
and consequently I think you could get a much more 
valuable statement from one of these other roads.” 

J. M. Cook, advertising director of Northwest Air- 
lines, answered: “I would like to comply; however, 
we really haven’t much to say on this inasmuch as 
we are not using this type of advertising at the 





Declining on the rail side was Robert S. Henry, 


present time.” 








F. Q. Tredway 


General Advertising Manager 
Southern Pacific Company 


I WAS ASKED by this magazine to 

state my views on comparative 
advertising—my opinion of it, who I 
think started it, and anything else I’d 
care to add. The invitation, I think, 
reflects a broad-gauge__ editorial 
policy. 

I won’t add anything as to who 
started it in the transportation field. 
I'd sound competitive if I told you. 
A series of “you started it firsts” 
doesn’t help pro- 
vide a favorable 
atmosphere for a 
productive dis- 
cussion of the 
general problem. 
But as to my 
opinion of com- 
parative advertis- 
ing I’m against it. 

All advertising 
is competitive in 





one way or another and each adver- 
tiser must try to put his best foot 
foremost. The usual sales advertising 
procedure is to pick out those qual- 
ities of a product thought most ap- 
pealing or unique and stress them in 
advertising copy in a positive way, 
giving supporting evidence but with- 
out direct reference to a competitor. 
Comparative advertising is when one 
advertises to show by direct compari- 
son, and with specific reference to 
his competitor, that his product is 
cheaper, safer, more attractive, etc. 

I don’t think comparative advertis- 
ing is necessary, nor do I think it is 
good advertising. I wasn’t “brung up 
that way” in the business. 

Also, ethics aside, I think all par- 
ticipants in comparative advertising 
will suffer in the long run. In the 
transportation field I think it will 
impair public confidence in both air 
and railroad service. By legitimate, 
constructive advertising by both 
services, the total volume of travel 
may be increased. Otherwise a lot of 
people may decide that perhaps the 





family bus is the best means of get- 
ting from one place to another. 
There is a great deal of compara- 
tive airline advertising and there is 
an increasing amount of railroad ad- 
vertising directly referring to airline 
service. The situation might develop 
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into a pictorial battle of “Great Rail- 
road Wrecks” versus “Flaming Air 
Disasters.” 

Let’s have an armistice. Let’s get 
back to advertising fundamentals. 

The first fundamental I learned 
was that you have to have something 
to sell. The airlines and railroads can 
both qualify. The public needs both, 
the nation needs both, and there’s 
enough public to go around. 

The other fundamental I remember 
was that you sold your product on 
the basis of its own merits, rather 
than on the lack (or supposed lack) 
of merit in some other product that 
is none of your business. 

Aside from the ethics of the matter, 
I would point out that it is very 
difficult, if not impossible, to de- 
scribe specific aspects or details of a 
competitor’s product and deal fairly. 
It is difficult enough to present de- 
tails of your own product in a per- 
suasive sales way and not give mis- 
leading impressions. 

Some airlines compare their fares 
with our first-class fares plus cost of 
Pullman accommodations. They try 
hard to quote fares correctly (some 
airlines don’t). But even if they do 
quote such fares correctly, it doesn’t 
give a fair picture as far as railroad 
service is concerned. We have fast, 
luxurious coach trains at low coach 
fares operating between important 
terminals in daylight hours where 
there’s no necessity of buying a 
berth. And the emphasis by airlines 
on our first-class fares and Pullman 
costs tends to give the public the im- 
pression that our general level of 
fares is higher than it is. 

In my opinion, the best airline ad- 
vertisers and the best railroad ad- 
vertisers are still adhering to those 
fundamentals I have described. I 
think Southern Pacific is and has, not 
counting a couple of times where we 
have directly answered in a good- 
humored way some airline statements 
we thought misleading. If I may be a 
little personal, we try to state what 
we sell, where it goes, when it leaves 
and arrives, how much it costs, how 
comfortable it is—and, in doing so, 
























































































to get in as much as we can of the 
drama and excitement that railroad 
men and travelers alike recognize in 
“the old choo choo.” 

What better could the airlines do? 
And in addition to a magnificently 
salable product, in addition to stat- 
ing what they sell, where it goes, 
when it leaves and arrives, how much 
it costs, how comfortable it is— 
they’ve got speed, speed, speed, and 
all the drama and excitement that 
goes with it. And railroad men are 
the first to admit it. 

I remember a Union Pacific ad of 
some years ago, signed by Mr. Jeffers, 
welcoming airline competition and 
wishing the airlines good luck. 

Let’s do that again on both sides 
and start all over. 


R. C. MacLellan 


Advertising Manager 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 


HIS ASSIGN- 

MENT is a stiff 
one. I have been 
asked to write my 
views on the sub- 
ject of airline ad- 
vertising versus 
railroad advertis- 
ing. 

As we all know, 

7 this is a subject 
that has been batted around the 
country, quietly discussed, vehemently 
argued back and forth and, finally, 
has caused some carriers to run com- 
bative advertising. 

This controversy seems to have 
started because of what some rail- 
roads thought was unethical, and in 
some cases misleading, advertising 
published by certain airlines. 

I am not attempting to pass judg- 
ment on whether the opinions were 
justified or not, nor do I wish to 
criticize anyone. Rather, I prefer to 
state my own views on this general 
subject frankly and concisely, and to 
suggest some ways whereby in my 
opinion, this situation can be cor- 
rected. 

It has always been my philosophy 
that advertising, whether it is pub- 
lished by airlines, railroads, or any- 
one else, should be confined to selling 
the merits of one’s own product or 
service; it should not be used to 
capitalize on so-called weaknesses or 
disabilities of competitors. If this 
policy is not followed, the advertis- 
ing becomes destructive in nature; it 
is injurious to the promotion of travel 
generally and, at the same time, it 
inspires competing forms of trans- 
portation to publish retaliatory ad- 
vertising. 

In the last analysis, this costs all 
concerned a lot of money with ques- 
ticnable return. It creates a situation 
that does little good so far as public 
opinion and actual business are con- 
cerned and it defeats the very pur- 
pose of advertising. 
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I believe there is a very logical 
parallel between the printed word in 
advertising and the spoken word in 
selling. Just imagine what a poor im- 
pression a salesman would make on a 
prospect if the salesman started out 
first to lambast his competitor’s prod- 
uct, instead of telling the advantages 
of his own. This type of salesmanship 
would not wear out many order 
pads and would very likely do his 
company more harm than good. Ob- 
viously, people being people, the same 
principles would apply to the printed 
word—advertising. 

Evidently some of the airline peo- 
ple are of the same opinion. This is 
clearly shown by excerpts I have 
taken from a letter recently ad- 
dressed to me by an official of an 
airline company. Here is what he 
says: 

“Advertising copy which depicts in 
the reader’s mind either diesel loco- 
motives or modern airliners roaring 
through sleet and snow storms is not 
likely to sell travel by either means 
of transportation; and this destruc- 
tive approach probably hurts the 
business of both our industries .. . 
I only hope that both our industries 
soon discontinue their shortsighted 
policy of knocking travel in any 
form.” 

I’m sure that railroad manage- 
ments generally believe in this phil- 
osophy, and would carry it out in 
practice if the airlines took similar 
action. 

This is a very important subject. 
So, let us all give it serious and con- 
sidered thought so that all advertis- 
ing in the transportation field here- 
after will be conducted along ethical 
and sensible lines. Don’t let our ad- 
vertising develop into a dog fight be- 
tween two great industries. The 
average citizen has little or no inter- 
est in these unnecessary squabbles; 
and there are enough average citizens 
in this vast nation of ours to keep 
streamliners running and planes fly- 
ing for the good and prosperity of all. 


Arthur F. Kelly 
Vice President-Sales 
Western Air Lines 


O RATIONAL 
person denies 
that America 
needs the rail- 
roads. Neither 
Western Air Lines 
nor any other air- 
line wants all of 
the railroad’s pas- 
sengers; just 
those who want 
and need the advantages of travel by 
air. 

Some people always fly; some 
people never do, and some perhaps 
never will. That leaves the majority 
of travelers who go sometimes by 
rail or other surface travel, some- 
times by air. Competition for these 
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travelers is natural, inevitable, and 


a healthy result of American free 
enterprise. That sort of competition 
produces growth and progress. 

There’s no reason why this com- 
petition can’t be fair. But “fair” may 
have one meaning for the railroads 
and another for the airlines. “Fair” 
competition in advertising does not 
urge the public not to use a rival 
form of transportation. Comparisons 
of fares and schedules should be ac- 
curate. Thus, air coach fares should 
be compared with rail coach fares, 
and first-class airline fares with first- 
class rail fares. 


Airline advertising should stress 
the advantages of flying, not the dis- 
advantages of going by rail. But 
this stress on the advantages of one 
form of transportation naturally im- 
plies that a competing form does not 
have the same advantages. When 
rail advertising stresses safety, the 
implication is that flying is unsafe. 
Example: the full-page ad by Pull- 
man in the national magazines, show- 
ing a man waving goodbye to his 
wife and two children, with the head- 
line, “I Have 3 Good Reasons for Go- 
ing Pullman.” The copy emphasizes 
safety. This is a prime example of 
below-the-belt tactics—w hich the 
railroads have accused the airlines of 
committing. 

The airlines are merchandising 
speed in travel. But speed is relative. 
Airline planes are slow in comparison 
with jet fighter planes, fast in com- 
parison with railroads. The time it 
takes to fly from New York to Los 
Angeles is not particularly significant, 
until it is translated in terms of the 
time that the passenger saves or the 
extra time he can spend at his desk 
or on his vacation. In order to make 
this comparative time-saving under- 
standable, the airlines must refer to 
a form of transportation that is 
slower, whether they refer directly 
to the railroads or talk about “sur- 
face transportation.” 

A little historical research would 
probably show that the railroads, in 
their lusty young days, faced the 
same problem the airlines do today. 
Doubtless the early railroad advertis- 
ing told how much faster the rail- 
roads were than river steamers or 
stage coaches. 

The American people like extra 
speed. But there’s a question of how 
much they’ll pay for extra speed. 
Some will ride a standard-speed rail 
coach from Chicago to Los Angeles 
when for an extra five dollars, they 
could save eight hours on a faster 
train. 

To convince people that they can 
afford the, airlines’ extra speed we 
must make the comparison on the 
basis of what a passenger actually 
will spend on his trip. Airline fares 
are somewhat higher than rail fares. 
But the fares alone do not tell the 
whole story. Airlines do offer free 
meals (and passengers succeed in re- 
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taining them, too, despite Southern 
Pacific’s claim). Moreover, there is 
no tipping aboard the planes. Rail 
passengers must figure on paying for 
meals and tips, plus Pullman accom- 
modations if they travel first-class. 
In cases where rail fare plus Pull- 
man plus meals plus tips exceed the 
first-class air fare, the railroads ob- 
viously are not justified in implying 
that rail fare is more economical by 
comparing the fares only. And the 
airlines are certainly justified in say- 
ing that, in this particular instance, 
it costs less to travel by air. 

Every passenger with an elemen- 
tary sense of arithmetic will add up 
all the costs when he compares air 
and rail fares. If he were considering 
whether to drive his car or go by 
rail, he’d tote the bill for gas and 
oil, meals and lodging, and other 
motoring expenses and compare it 
with his total cost for going by rail. 
Advertising that helps the prospec- 
tive customer make the comparison 
he probably would make anyway is 
entirely justified. 

We don’t condone the ludicrous 
mistakes that have occasionally been 
made in airline advertising—such as 
misquoting rail fares, or adding a 
Pullman fare to the fare of an all- 
coach train, or in assuming that the 
average rail passenger will order the 
most expensive a la carte items on 
the dining car menu and hand out 
princely tips. 

But the railroads have been quite 
as inaccurate and misleading. We've 
been content to let them advertise 
“comfort”; we've suffered oblique 
references to rough air without point- 
ing out that the roadbeds of many 
railroads cause their most loyal pas- 
sengers to complain loudly of the 
jolting, swaying, bumping ride they 
get. And we've watched the railroads 
hammer away at “safety.” Statistics 
show that the railroads are “safer.” 
But the railroads have made the 
comparison between “safe” and “un- 
safe” rather than on the much fairer 
basis that the airlines are “very safe” 
while the railroads are “even safer.” 

We think that airline advertising, 
despite its youthful exuberance, has 
generally been fair and constructive. 
It has without question facilitated 
the growth and development of a 
vital phase of our national defense 
and of world travel and commerce. 

In the belief that “Why Don’t 
Trains Fly?” was one of the best 
airline ads developed since Amer- 
ica’s oldest airline was formed, we 
had planned to obtain 5,000 copies for 
distribution on our planes. Our local 
manager in San Francisco submitted 
an informal request for copies, but 
the railroad apparently didn’t take 
him seriously enough to give him 
that number. However, we did re- 
ceive a few hundred of them which 
our salesmen distributed to their key 
accounts and we put the copies that 
were left over in the flight packets 
aboard our airplanes. 
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James W. Austin 
Vice President-Traffic and Sales 
Capital Airlines 
((APITAL AIR- 

LINES has 
been one of the 
most _ consistent 
users of compara- 
tive advertising. 
We have com- 
pared our air- 
coach with rail 
coach, both as to 
fares and _ times 
involved, and have done the same 
with regular flights. 

We have done so for a very definite 
purpose. The public has long been 
accustomed to thinking of air travel 
as a means of transportation that 
costs a lot of money. I can think of 
no more effective way to dispel this 
thought than to compare it with rail 
travel. 

In making comparisons, we use 
only rail fares and scheduled times. 
We add no extras to the rail cost, 
such as tips, meals, etc. And in order 
to be accurate, we require that our 
local manager go to the railroad sta- 
tion and get the fare and schedule in- 
formation directly from the railroad 
involved. As long as the information 
used is strictly accurate, I cannot see 
how anyone could object to the ads. 

If I thought that we were violating 
honorable and ethical principles with 
this type of advertising, we wouldn’t 
use it. The railroads, consistent with 
good taste, are free to do anything 
they can to sell their services—which 
is exactly what I intend to do. 

I subscribe to newspapers all over 
the country for the purpose of watch- 
ing transportation advertising. My 
observation is that the airlines are, in 
their advertising, making a real effort 
to sell air travel. The railroads, on 
the other hand, aren’t doing as good 
a job of selling their services. They 
have lots of things they could talk 
about in their ads, but they’re not 
doing it. 

The railroads may complain about 
some of the comparative, competitive 
advertising done by the airlines, but 
if anyone has tended to get a little off 
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(_ TRAFFIC & SALES 


base in this type of advertising, it has 
been the railroads themselves. 
They’ve advertised “no seats in the 
baggage car,” and they’ve played on 
safety. I have seen no evidence of 
this approach in airline advertising. 

The impact of the airline business 
on the railroads has been very sub- 
stantial. We're taking away from 
them more business than they’re ac- 
customed to losing to another form of 
transportation. They’re cringing 
under the sheer brute force of airline 
advertising, and this has as much to 
do with their squawks about that 
advertising as what the ads them- 
selves say. 

Anyway, regardless of what any- 
one says, the proof of the advertising 
is in the sales. Capital has “fired” its 
sales force. At the present time, we 
have only 37 salesmen on the entire 
system—district sales mangers and 
street salesmen. At the same time, 
our non-mail revenue has shown a 
big increase. Most of the credit is 





due to our high-frequency, high- | 
visibility newspaper campaign. Its | 


been comparative and competitive— 
and its produced. 


IATA Member Lines Vote 
North Atlantic Fare Boost 


In order to “meet part of the in- 
creased costs of operating new equip- 
ment,” the members of the Interna- 
tional Air Transport Association have 
voted a 7% increase in basic North 
Atlantic fares effective Sept. 30, 1950, 
if approved by the governments in- 
volved. 


At the semi-annual IATA traffic 


conference meeting in Madrid, Spain, 


the members also agreed upon an 
*xtension and expansion of excursion 
fares, and established a 10% discount 
or “Class B” service in the Medi- 
erranean and Middle East areas in 


lower, less comfortable equipment 
ith more frequent’ intermediate 
tops. Class B services authorized 


re Rome-Beirut, Athens-Beirut, 


‘‘airo-Basra, Damascus to Basra, Ku- 


eit or Bahrein, Damascus-Teheran 
nd Athens-Cairo. 

The basic New York-London rate, 
om which all others are computed, 
ill be $375 one-way (up from $350) 
xr the “on season” (April-Septem- 
er eastbound, July-December west- 
uund) with a 10% reduction for 
uund-trips. Off season, on-season- 
ff-season, and special January-Feb- 
lary-March 15-day excursions will 
e continued, but instead of being 
od only for trips originating in 
1e U. S. and Canada, they will apply 
1 1951 to trips starting on either side 
’ the Atlantic. 

Off-season New York-London ex- 
irsion rate will be one and one-third 
mes the basic one-way fare, or about 
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TRAFFIC & SALES wy 


— Qrer the Courker— 


Sales Promotion 


APITAL Airlines put a Mystery Flight on sale to the general public in Washing- 
ton early this month and sold it out in a hurry. Fifty people paid $105 apiece 
for a three-day weekend at an undisclosed spot ... Very clever idea is National 
Airlines’ new color-slide presentation of its “Millionaire’s Vacation on a Piggy Bank 
Budget” theme, plugging Florida as the summer playground. The color slides are 
hooked up with a sound-track and it’s a very effective sales tool .. . An attractive 
and useful booklet, “Guide to Good Fishing,” has been issued by Northwest Airlines. 
It lists seasons, fishing limits, and other information about fishing areas along 
the NWA routes. 

Johnstown, Pa., is a town served only by All American Airways. During a recent 
promotional campaign, the company tried something new. Instead of advertising 
only its own services, it combined with two other carriers to stress interline travel. 
An “air travel week” was sponsored in the city by AAA, Capital, National and the 
Chamber of Commerce. During the week, downtown stores featured elaborate air 
travel window displays, built around cities such as New Orleans, Atlantic City, 
Chicago, Cleveland and others. Schedules and brochures were placed on counters 
in luggage and clothing stores. Newspapers and radio stations featured aviation 
stories daily, and all advertising during the period was interline in nature. AAA 
thinks the campaign paid off. During the month in which it was conducted 
(April), the feederline boarded 632 passengers out of Johnstown against only 78 
during the same month a year ago. AAA believes it’s the first time that an 
exclusively interline campaign has been tried in an exclusively feederline city. 


Air Coach 


4 be put 8l-passenger Constellations into transcontinental coach service on May 
26, and the first eastbound trip carried 114 people—77 adults, 32 infants in arms 
under two years of age, and five crew members. TWA believes this is the largest 
number of persons ever carried on a regularly scheduled airline flight. Connie 
coach load factor during the first four days was 89% ... From April 9, when 
American put 70-passenger DC-6’s into transcontinental coach service, to May 18, 
the company carried 7,347 passengers on the low-cost flights for an 87.5% load 
factor. Introduction of the DC-6 coach hasn’t affected loads on regular trans- 
continental flights, AA says. 

Chicago & Southern Air Lines has filed its first air coach tariff to become ef- 
fective July 2 if CAB approves. Chicago-St. Louis-Memphis-Jackson-New Orleans 
service is planned with 55-passenger DC-4’s . . . United Air Lines’ load factor was 
69% during first two weeks of Los Angeles-San Francisco coach service . . . United 
seeks approval to extend the coach flights from San Francisco to Seattle starting 
July 5. 

National and Delta have asked CAB permission to replace DC-4’s with DC-6’s on 
coach flights .. . Five airlines have asked CAB to approve coach operations through 
Dec. 31, 1950. If approved, it would mean a six-month extension for all coach 
services of Northwest, Eastern, National and Capital, and for Chicago-Pittsburgh- 
New York and Kansas City-Los Angeles services of TWA. 


Traffic 


paar International Airways on May 29 opened the last leg of its South 
American route, from Lima to Buenos Aires. The company is now operating 
four trips weekly from the U. S. to Argentina, one of which makes only two stops, 
Panama and Lima. DC-6’s and DC-4’s are being flown, the latter used for re~ 
duced-fare tourist service ... Pan American World Airways on June 1 increased 
from one to two daily its New York-London Stratocruiser round-trips. Company 
said that all backlogs of passengers to Europe have been temporarily cleared .. . 
Effective July 1, SABENA Belgian Air Lines will fly six DC-6 round-trips weekly 
between the U. S. and Europe. 

British Overseas Airways Corp. on June 2 placed Stratocriusers on the Montreal- 
London route, four round-trips weekly, replacing Constellations which have been 
transferred to mid-Atlantic service from London to South America ... At the same 
time, Trans-Canada Air Lines increased its Montreal-London North Star service to 
seven trips weekly . . . British European Airways Corp. has withdrawn from London- 
Lisbon service and BOAC is the only British operator on the route. TAP, Portuguese 
airline, also flies between the cities. 

Air France has added a second weekly flight of its non-stop New York-Paris 
“Parisian” Constellation service, leaving New York on Wednesday at 7 p.m. The 
schedule leaving on Fridays is booked solid into August, company states . . . United 
Air Lines has added an eighth weekly Stratocruiser round-trip between California 
and Honolulu... Delta Air Lines will inaugurate 25% discounts as round-trip 
summer excursion rates starting July 5 between Miami and Jacksonville on one 
hand and Chicago, Cincinnati, Kokomo and Richmond, Ind., on the other. Tickets 
carry a 21-day limitation and are good until Aug. 31. 
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$500 round-trip, increased from 
$466.70, and will be good for trips of 
any duration. Round-trip fare for 
passengers combining on-season trips 
in one direction with off-season trips 
in the other will be $587.50, up from 
$548.40. The 15-day round-trip, good 
the first three months of the year, in- 
creases from $385 to $412.50. North 
Atlantic berth surcharge remains un- 
changed at $25. 

Europe-South America fare level 
is unchanged except for minor ad- 
justments to minimize the effect of 
South American currency fluctuations. 





American Lets Contract 


For Improved Reservisor 


American Airlines has let a con- 
tract to the Teleregister Corporation 
for construction of an_ electronic 
reservations machine that will be 
even more versatile than the Reser- 
visor American is now using at 
Boston. 

The improved device, which will 
be completed in 1951, will be in- 
stalled in the New York-Newark 
district. It will permit faster han- 
dling of passengers at ticket counters 
in the metropolitan district, shorter 
telephone conversations for reserva- 
tions, and the elimination of human 
errors in the accounting of millions 
of airline seats. 

The new Reservisor will confirm 
and record sale of space on any of 
AA’s flights in a fraction of the time 
normally required, and the company 
estimates it will cost less than one 
cent per passenger to buy, maintain 
and operate the machine, which is 
about one-third the cost of the pres- 
ent method. 

As in the Boston equipment, there 
are two parts to the new system. 
Sets for agents are shaped much like 
a streamlined adding machine. All 
ticket and reservations agents will 
have such a unit within easy reach. 
From it they will be able to deter- 
mine city names, arrival and depar- 
ture times, flight numbers, fares, con- 
nections with other flights, etc., as 
well as the availability of space re- 
quested. 

The other part of the machine—its 
“brain”’—is the memorizing and in- 
ventorying component. Information 
on more than 1,250,000 seats on 10,- 
000 legs of AA flights and connect- 
ing services can be fed in and out 
of the device. The question-and- 
answer cycle can be completed in as 
little time as one second. 

Reservisor is the result of a joint 
study by C. E. Ammann, AA reserva- 
tions and ticket office official, and 
Teleregister engineers. There are no 
plans for extension of the device to 
other major AA stations. 
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Delta Polls Passengers .. . 





Watch me land and unfold ay own 
stairs, right out of my door. 
You won't have to wait while the 
boys rush out the grand stair- 


case for me. Lots faster. 
Lighted at night, too. 





ON DC-3 CONVERSION 


The Delta folks are just as glad 
as ever to check your baggage 
from terminal to terminal, and I 
carry it in a big baggage bin, 
aft. But so many people who fly 
are in a hurry and like to handle 
their own bage -~ or get at 
baggage in flight. So there's 

a “self service" rack at 
the rear of the cabin. Tel] me 
hew you like the idea. 








~OOK AT THE PAINT JOB! 
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LIKE SO many other airlines have 

done in the past few years, Delta 
Air Lines has converted one of its 
Douglas DC-3’s to provide for addi- 
tional passenger seats, integral-step 
type door, larger cargo loading door 
and other improvements. 

There’s no longer news in a con- 
ventional DC-3 conversion but there 
is an interesting news story to Delta’s 
program. Having converted only one 
airplane of its DC-3 fleet to the new 
arrangement, ship number 48, Delta 
is now using this plane on its regu- 
lar routes checking passenger re- 
action to the revamped airplane. 

Reprinted here are a few pages 
from an amusing and effective book- 
let which Delta is using on Ship 48 
to check passenger reaction. If re- 


action is favorable Delta will convert 
the rest of its fleet. 











My qghite top reflects the sun 
better, and you folks will be 
as much as 15 degrees cooler 
in summer. And ry nacelles are 


painted dark just like the DC-6's. 


Makes me look swankier but the 
practical purpose is to cut dow 
sun glare so I keep cooler and 
you get a better view when you 
fly. 


Did you notice the bulkheads behind 
the rear seats when you stepped 


aboard? It really puts ae in the 
"two cabin class". The baggage bin 
powder room and galley, and ertry- 
way are all back of the bulkhead. 
Makes it cosier in the main cabin, 
and the rear seat passengers dcn't 
get a draft on their necks when the 
door's open. 
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What makes a Maintiner different? 
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AIR LINES 





At a busy airport, great airliners come 
and go. All are about the same in general 
appearance. But in the minds of experi- 
enced travelers, one stands out. 

United’s Mainliner is, in fact, more than 
just an airplane. It represents the utmost 
in luxurious appointments. It’s flown in 
a way that makes for comfort and on-time 
arrival. Meals prepared by United’s 
European-trained chefs are the finest aloft. 


In the cheerful attentions of stewardesses, 
in the way your needs are anticipated, 
and in a thousand and one intangible 
differences, you sense that you're not just 
a passenger — but a guest of the line. 
When you see an airplane bearing the 
proud name “Mainliner” and the smart 
red, white and blue markings of the Main- 
liner fleet, you can be sure that it’s differ- 


ent, finer, and a greater travel value for you. 


THE NATION'S NUMBER 1 COAST-TO-COAST AIRLINE 


Did you know that going by Mainliner often costs less than Ist class surface travel? 
For details and reservations, call or write any United office or see an authorized travel agent. 


@U.A.L. 1950 
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AIRLINE PEOPLE 


ADMINISTRATION 


D. Walter Swan, United Air Lines 
public relations manager at Chicago, 
has been assigned to the office of W. A. 
Patterson, president, as an assistant. A 
22-year veteran in air transportation, 
Swan joined Stout Air Lines, a UAL 
predecessor, in 1928, and moved to 
United in 1936. 

Sidney F. Brody of Santa Monica and 
John C. Collins of Kansas City have 
been elected to the board of directors 
of Mid-Continent Airlines. Brody is 
vice president of the Summers Gyro- 
scope Co., and was formerly vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Aeronca 
Aircraft Corporation. Collins is vice 
president and secretary of MCA. 

Frits Besancon has been appointed 
vice president in charge of general tech- 
nical production for KLM Royal Dutch 
Airlines, succeeding the late H. Veenen- 
daal. The late H. Fuchs has been suc- 
ceeded by J. J. Van Balkom, who has 
been named vice president in charge 
of general operations. 











—OPERATIONS-MAINTENANCE— 


Charles E. Nash, formerly district 
operations manager for Capital Airlines 
at Atlanta, has been transferred to 
Pittsburgh in the same capacity. Robert 
L. Powell, former supervising operations 
agent at Washington, has taken over the 
Atlanta operations post. 

Edward Guerra, Pan American World 
Airways station manager at Guatemala 
City for the past several years, has 
taken over the combined duties of traf- 
fic manager and station manager at 
Maracaibo, Venezuela, succeeding Hector 
Garcia and Richard Aranda, respective- 
ly. The latter are awaiting new assign- 
ments. 

Burdell F. Greene has been named sta- 
tion manager for Wisconsin Central Air- 
lines at Escanaba, Michigan. He former- 
ly was station agent at Milwaukee. 
Robert H. Baker, station agent at Madi- 
son for the past two years, has been ap- 
pointed station manager at the Rocky 
County Airport serving Beloit and Janes- 
ville. 

William F. Gibbons, formerly senior 
»perations agent for Capital Airlines in 
New York, has been appointed district 
operations manager at Philadelphia. 

Ellajane Bishop, assistant supervisor 
of stewardesses for American Airlines 
at Los Angeles since 1947, has been pro- 
moted to supervisor. 


————TRAFFIC & SALES-————_ 


John H. Rogers has been promoted 
from district sales manager in San 
Francisco to cargo sales superintendent 
of the Pacific-Alaska Division of Pan 
American World Airways. He is a 15- 
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Airline Commentary 


By Eric Bramley : 





A FEW issues ago we said that Dorothy Stumph, Northwest Airlines’ stew- 

ardess, “figures to have more hours of flight time than any other 
stewardess.” We noted that she’s been flying 14 years, started in Boeing 247’s, 
and has flown over 3,000,000 miles. Also that although Mary O’Connor of 
United had started flying first, Dorothy had been on regular schedule longer 
because Mary’s career was interrupted by a hitch in the Navy. It didn’t take 
UAL’s publicity department long to bring up the artillery. Writes Johnny 
Goodman: “We still consider (Miss O’Connor) the dean of airline steward- 
esses.” He points out that she has 3.5 million miles of flying, celebrated her 
17th anniversary with UAL last month, and “started back in the era when 
Ford tri-motor planes were being used, which was some few years before the 
Boeing 247’s were introduced.” She had charge of the Navy’s air evacuation 
training school at Alameda during the war, and during a year of her service 
she flew an average of 35 hours a month. “Although she is presently assigned 
to special flights, mostly in the Mainliner O’Connor (United’s executive plane 
which is named for her—a unique distinction in itself) she estimates that she 
flies in excess of 500 hours a year.” Rather than get embroiled in any argu- 
ment about who is the “oldest” airline stewardess, we intend to let the above 
facts speak for themselves. Draw your own conclusions. 


An old friend of a lot of people in the airline business is retiring 
from government service soon. She’s Daisy Ricker, special assistant 
to Bob Burgess, Deputy Assistant Postmaster General in charge of air 
mail service. Mrs. Ricker, in case you didn’t know, was one of the 
very first employees of the government-operated air mail service, 
joining the Post Office in July, 1917, almost 33 years ago. She knew 
all the pioneers—the Ham Lees, the Clark Edgertons, the Jim 
Murrays and the Jack Knights—and her first husband, Max Miller, 
was killed while flying the early air mail. Many a time she has 
helped us and a lot of other people, and she’ll be missed. We wish 


her the best of luck. 
— 


A coupla notes about people: Jerry Kitchen, sales manager of the merged 
Challenger-Monarch-Arizona company now called Frontier Airlines, says that 
mergers cause confusion but recently “we pushed one of our passengers too 
far: we sold him a Challenger ticket, he rode a Monarch ship and the trip was 
called as a Frontier flight.” 


B. L. Bybee, tooling liaison engineer for Douglas Aircraft Co., has a collec- 
tion of 198 air mail stamps from 25 countries, all carrying pictures of Douglas 
transport planes. 


George Rice, TWA’s veteran pilot who is superintendent of flying in the 
western region, is gaining renown as an orchid grower. Wins prizes. 


We're told that Miss Lee Lemar, TWA hostess on the Albuquerque-Los 
Angeles run, dons a tea apron when serving lunch to her passengers. She 
figures it keeps uniforms from getting mussed (it’s often rough on that seg- 
ment) and also impresses patrons that it’s food time—gives ‘em the idea that 
the hostess really stirred up a lunch herself. 


We recently congratulated “Cap” Miller, Capital’s Cleveland sales manager, 
on being elected president of the Cleveland Passenger Association (most of 
the members are railroad men). It’s been called to our attention that the air- 
lines have really moved in on the Baltimore Passenger Association: Jerry 
Alcott, Capital, president; J. W. Smith, Eastern, treasurer; L. A. Berry, TWA, 
member of the executive board, and J. W. Sivertsen, United, membership 
committee chairman. 


Unusual phone call the other day from Judy Carmichael, young daughter of 
Slim Carmichael, president of Capitol. Says she’s collecting postcards from all 
over the world, and would any of you airline people who are traveling in 
the U. S. or abroad please send her some cards. Address is River Road, 
Bethesda, Md. 
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year veteran with PAA and before that 
was in Western Air Lines’ sales depart- 
ment for three years. 


L. B. Bishop has been promoted from 
manager of opera- 
tions in the flight 
service department 
of Continental Air 
Lines to manager 
of passenger serv- 
ice. He succeeds 
Freeman Fish, who 
has been named 
district traffic and 
sales manager in 
Denver. Bishop has 
been. with Conti- 


Bishop 


nental since 1939. 

Philip M. Seifert, formerly district 
traffic manager for Pan American World 
Airways at Port of Spain, Trinidad, has 
been appointed to the newly created 
position of agency and interline sales 
representative at PAA’s Miami head- 
quarters. The new post of sales train- 
ing superintendent was assigned to 
John S. Hamm, former district traffic 
manager at Managua, Nicaragua. 


Radmond L. (Red) Daggett, who has 
been assistant Miami sales manager for 
Delta Air Lines, has transferred to 


Knoxville as sales manager, succeeding 
Edwin R. Powers, resigned. 

William E. Riley has been promoted 
from sales representative for Delta Air 
Lines in Atlanta to sales manager in 
Chattanooga. 

Eldon W. Thompson, former cargo 
sales representative for Delta Air Lines 
in Atlanta, has been appointed cargo 
traffic supervisor in the company’s gen- 
eral cargo office, succeeding Virgil 
Cooper, resigned. 

Albert L. Caughey, formerly Delta Air 
Lines cargo sales representative at 
Cincinnati, has been assigned to the 
newly created post of cargo sales repre- 
sentative at Miami, 


John A. Reid, Jr., has been promoted 
from assistant sales 
manager for Pan 
American World 
Airways at San 
Francisco to dis- 
trict sales manager. 
His territory covers 
northern Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, 
Utah, Wyoming 
and Colorado. 





Reid 


Edward F. Schellhaas, formerly super- 
visor of air freight service with Eastern 
Air Lines at New Orleans, has been ap- 
pointed regional manager for U. S. Air- 
lines in that city. John Goodwin, a 
former cargo representative with United 
Air Lines, has joined U. S. at Chicago. 

Edward P. Whitney has been pro- 
moted from city sales manager for 
Western Air Lines at Casper, Wyo., to 
district sales manager of Wyoming and 
Nebraska. Before joining WAL in 1947, 
Whitney was regional traffic manager 
for Pioneer Air Lines at Amarillo. 
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Latin Amer} 15,336,867 8,757,545 | 3,455,652° $66,637 | 1,931.32 see 370,093 101,796 | 14,772,249 | 7,172,957 | 7.599.292 564,618 
Atlantic | 12,868.08 | 5,599,120 | 5.51.76 | 617.107] 906.86 | ...-.| 180,956 | 52.253 | 11,522,796 | 5.974.261 | 5,548,536 | 1,365,248 
Pacific 8,860,750. 3,293,644 | 4,479,604" 34, be 640,753 eee 73,971 5,189 7,962,199 4,438,509 3,523,691 898,55 
Alaska 1,254,929 524,060 450 ,090° ever 277,342 see 4,145 +s 1,192,789 582,806 609, 983 62,139 
y 
Twa 9,029,842 4,906,808 | 2,329,730 840 ,877 578,849 eee 166,554 107,612 8, 595.973 4,511,473 4,084,499 433,668 
United le 636,086 177,192 meee 7.771 cece 4,670 ese 906,261 : 510,740 | ___ 395, 54a -16,4211 
TOTALS 64,317,619 | 33,257,088 | 20,780,899 | 2,920,529 | 4,988,592 546, 287 | 1,059,992 335,576 | 61,332,619 | 31,176,355 | 30,154,465 | 2,964,797 
* Represent company's e¢timate of amgunt which sijould be recdived in acgordance with the terme of the Civil Agronautice Act when permangnt rates 
are establisned. Estigate exceeds femporary rates in effect 3 
Latin|American Div{ $?,350,383;/ Atlantic Div. $731,734% Pacific Biv. $8°8,95§; Alaska Div. $132,207 
OTE: Dafa in above tabulations wete compiled fy American fviation Publications ffom reports filed by the airlines with the Civil Aerdnautics 
Bogrd. Figures|for American/Airlines inglude thet carrier's sefvice to Mexjco but not fo Canada; for Braniff to Squth america; |C 45 to 
Soyth America; Golonial to Bérmuda; Bast¢rn to Puertd Rico; Natjonal to Havgna; Northweqt to Orient and Honolulu, gnd United to /Honolulu. 
Opfrations of UJS. carriers jnto Canada gre included/in domesti¢ reports to/CAB, in accdrdance with obs filing progedures. 


















































U. S. International Airline Revenues & Expenses for 1949 





















American [* 3,801,803 | $ 3,247,799 $ 1,096,356/$ 1,856,083|$ 50,96 
Amer. O'Seas| 23,416,605 | 15,430,991 12,058,297/ 11,749,900] -391,592 
Braniff 3,925,611 | 2,233,710 1,808,178; 2,112,533 4,900 
cas 3,784,794 | 2,081,426 oe ee | 109,43 71,987 cece 3,419,907} 1,681,816] 1,738,090 364,687 
Colonial 1,165,254 +704 eeee a,™va 2,889 ‘eee 1,517,659 714,325 803,335 -352,405 
Eastern 892,146 737,956 cees 85,32 10,899 11,195 932, 81 474,035 458, Sh6 -40 435 
Rational 1,398,145 1,111,874 115,133 ecee 24,869 24, 516 1,442,498 608, 335 834,199 - 4, 28 
Forthwest 13,140, 508 5,376,228 +772 | 1,572,140 87,803 yr 10,478, 448 4,600,620 5,877,828) 2,662,060 
Panagra 16,825,639 | 10,753,392 963,668 | 2. ee 437,858 54,727 15,407,763| 6,698,762] 8,709,000) 1,417,877 
PAA 
Latin Amer} 65,513,469 | 40,522,770 | 13,75%,502° | 1,990,172 | 7,062,915] ~~~ + | 1,363,957 215,212 61,824,192] 27,111,472] 34,712,720} 3,689,277 
Atlantic 53,477,386 | 27,347,562 |19,097,783* | 2,316,458 | 3,552,367} .-.-- 72.579 70,763 48,990,161 | 24,703,586] 24,286,595| 4,487,205 
Pacific 34,693,532 | 16,821,525 | 13,729,121 | 1,063,768 | 2,665,717) ....- 297,843 18,071 M.753.317| 16,765,377] 14,987,941] 2,940,214 
Alaska $,170,002 | 2,494,152] 1,651,296 teas 930,015 cee 14,641 78,070 4,859,396] 2,285,589] 2,573,807 310,606 
Twa 42,274,321 | 25,807,354 | 9,228,736 | 2,947,202 | 2,756,408) ...- 762 ,869 393,378 37,562,333] 18,716,926] 18,865,407} 4,711,988 
United 4,543,137 | 3,621,537 588,258 sees 132,656 | «+s 43,226 13,169 3,799,908} 2,131,161] 1,668,726 743,230 
TOTALS 274,022,352 | 158,376,979 | 75,197,072 [10,988,916 | 20,002,108 | 2,103,624 | &,170,838 | 1,490,215 | 253,467,927 | 122,252,855 | 131,215,070| 20,554,427 





are established. Estiante exceeds temporary rates in effect) by: 
Latin American Div.) $9,304,460; | Atlantic Dik. $9,389,60D; Pacifiq Div, $1,964,311; Aleskp Div, $308,13P | 









































* Represents company's egtimate of unt which aps be received in accprdance with] the terms of the Civil Aefonautics Act| when permaneht rates 








U. S. Feeder Airline Traffic for March, 1950 










































& Ry < Ry 
S © r &S S © > > 
ww S 3? ; Ke ay, ee Ps OS 
» S ° 4 oe sy Ate cy ’ 
Ag ag. lg AGE 
- anericay — 234,337 260,307 | 89.92 
panze 6,080 +2 95.80 
Central 1,312 1 Bii98 1302336 38:97 
Challenger 2,36 801 221,841 23.80 103, 66% 103, 66% [100.00 
Bepire 1,09 1,095 61,049 190,050 | 32,12 91,723 93.372 | 98.23 
Mid-West 1,492 eee 7,237 51,385 14.08 120,906 151,280 | 79.92 
Monarch 2,727,000 | 21.64 2,083 1,861 71,084 253,733 28.01 151,482 162,192 | 93.39 
Piedmont 5,652,000 | 28.88 3,788 4,766 17,808 645,943 | 26.60) 269,143 273,882 | 96.26 
Pioneer 7,717,000 | 35-93 9,616 4,317 304, 323 769,879 | 39-53) 320,783 321,158 | 99.68 
Robinson 1,829,000 | 36.63 2,553 3,999 68, 587 205,152 | 33.43 94,427 97,441 | 89.83 
Southern 2,945,000 | 12.56 3.330 3,937 41,752 266,325 | 15.68} 140,393 151,630 92-9 
Southwest 4,135,000 | 33.49 3,897 3,241 18,62 413,733 38.39 196,922 198,650 | 96. 
Trane-Texas 5,329,000 | 19.35 4,695 2,093 117,487 364, 716 32.21 253.767 254,386 | 99.2% 
Turner 1,120,000 | 34.21 368 1,422 38,157 118,n3 | 32.25 92,827 79.8% |87.57 
West Coast 2,059,000 | 29.97 75% 86u 538,31 187,933 | 31.06 98,034 100,564 | 97.30 
Wiggins 107,000 | 14.02 145 ae le he 10,680 | 14.30 26,833 37,820 | 70.95 
Wis. Central) 1,360,000 | 35.29 2,933 3.755 50,810 140,395 | 36.19) 168,511 185,070 | 91.05 
TOTALS 63,20 12,636,000 46,352,000 | 27.26 bb 335 39,789 | 53,088 | 1,364,064 &,627,186 | 29.91] 2,598,026 | 2,713,316 | 94.43 
Helicopter Bail Servide 
Bas eee eevee eocelece 1,652 eee 1,652 4, $20 3%. 56 26 ,262 29,946 | 94.38 
Les Angeles eee aes cove lece 3,728 eee 3,726 12,038 30.97 Ri ,027 32,19% | 96.3% 
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U. S. Airline Balance Sheet Data as of December 31, 1949 





























% oe &. Se o 
* ee os s io “s SE so », S) 
A’ 
* oe e ca of £. se Ke x 

ew a ea Na A A ne eR ee 
American $ 121,762,782 | $30,830,289 |% 27,010,420/$ 61,465,687 1,47, 564 /$ . . . . [$46,452,835 | $ 16,001,196 
Amer. C'Seas 29,100,178 8,467,465 421,128} 19,006,926 1,426, 355 729,616 | 1,769,825 15, 88,919 
Braniff 13,803,331 5,702, 332 200,954 6,649,193 163, $22 19,819 | 2,500,000 $,136, 281 
Capital 12,530,152 5,722,268 276,611 4, 383,326 20,784 32,729 479,083 1,363,305 
Caribbean 410, 543 108,849 n3 256,557 2,166 49,152 94,538 170,093 
cas 7.253.959 4,535,819 1,171,324 1,183,514 135,069 65,000 | 4%, 693,645 $63,078 
Colonial 31K, 2,119,992 108,275 872,452 +264 57,987 a5. 1,756, 78% 
Continental %,017, m4 1,664, 743 13,117 2,126,634 43,857 18,766 386,757 1,630,199 
Delta 12,708,025 4,070,613 162,' 8,093,332 239, 503 97,908 | 1,500,000 5,248,950 
Eastern 53,803,130 33,470,999 289, 17,063,675 2,145,001 | 2,986,686 2,395,572 26,983,275 
Hawaiian 2,669,221 1,250,901 271 986 992,510 59.955 eee 1,750,000 479,938 
Inland* 1,025,063 807,720 3,03$ 92,635 34, 695 er 164,218 535,622 
MCA 3,320,895 2,485,296 ° 707,864 90, SO 10, 606 401,275 1, 570,952 
Bational 8,711,646 2,96, 70,141) 5,225,745 480 ,O4u 226 , 482 1,000,000 4, 309,028 
Northeast 5,293,843 1,653,762 57,57% 3,310,853 569 117,443 | 2,261,702 1,313,122 
Northwest 45,670,520 | 10,279,877 167,700, 33,696,295 1,431,203! 7,798,641) 15,395,363 493,237 «+ «+ | 17,958,080 6,025,199 
PAA Syston 166,640,396 | 50,477,298 7,773.28 85,345,944 | 23,083,789" 25,686,174) 35,000,000 | 15,162,254 | 2,361,728 | 6,165,082 82, 387, 642 
Panagra 17,047,611 9, 80%, 263 249,799 = 5,98,23 996, 3,515,626 1,800,000 | 1,799,213 | 2,036,662 | 4,750,000 3,144,133 
Trane Paci fic 573,380 =. 356,21 109,925) " ecee 32.0 9,992 699,285 -752,651 
T™, 64,305,721 605, 8,637,132, 37,795,026 2.957.395) 16,956,672 43,342,176 3,053,426 + + + « | 12,123,360 8,832, 486 
United 99,222,591 32,037,414 2,742,263 60,632,430 2,300,416] 19,731,279| 26,920,000] 3,910,382 + + « + | 30,272,767 11,372, 767 
Western® 10, $41, $22 2,436,855 398,633 6,795,276 625,276) 2,688,129 3,113,161 167, 567 eee 525,168 6,067 , 48) 
TOTALS 703,383,191 | 265,577,405 $0,086,086 362,012,571 | 41,090,110) 131,640,883| 191,119,420 31,223,683 | 8,664,756 |139,098, 787 194,259,799 

* Operations| of Western anf ite subsididry, Inland, shuld be consifiere4 as consplidated, «lth reports gre filed segarately as stjown here. 

** Includes $35,337,147 in Petimated anil pay in exces@ of amount accrued under tpeporary and f rates under review, 
OTE: Above tabulation includes overg)] Dalance sha@et data for companies, dompstic and integnational comfined, Feed@rline or loca) servi ce 
carfier date sppehr in as separate tabulation. 






































U. S. International Airline Revenues & Expenses for Feb., 1950 





















































American $ 7,633 | $ 63 | $ 226 |$ 18,777/$ 4%,805/%.... |$ 358,52 |$ 185,614 |$ 172,997 | $ 796 
Amer. O'Seas . 310,721 87,892 101 ,487 eese 10,860 7,000 1,757,591 859,466 698,075 ~455, 559 
Braaiff 336,754 192,625 122,116 3,586 esee 11,690 5.787 nes 357,557 165,078 192,479 -20 ,803 
cas 311, 565 172,240 115,923 1,143 see 15,030 6, uu2 o° 321,725 159,26 262,209 -10,160 
Colonial 46, 847 33,126 12,461 78 eoee 26 eeee 64,667 23,068 41,623 -17,820 
Eastern 107,693 71.785 3.778 eee °c 08 6,183 948 25,000 79.968 37.877 42,091 27.726 
National 153,27 138,326 4,205 eee wal 7 1,971 375 145,988 57,693 88,295 7,328 
Northwest 911, 368 309,980 42%, 656 49,203 4 122,815 2,697 see 797,343 361, 688 415,655 114,026 
Panagra 1,184, 385 743, $82 306,256 $5,153 384 cee 27.705 | sco 1,093.772 $28, 667 565,105 90,613 
PAA 

Latin Amer} 5,321,985 3,048,152 1,421,523° 134,928 0974 ** 92.796 22,118 5,013,281 2,230,777 2,782,504 308,705 

Atlantic 4,106,428 | 1,215,755 | 2,462,081°| 166,368 31 see 36,643 sane 3,635,685 | 1,935,600 | 1,700,085 470,743 

Pacific 2,843,942 967 ,872 1,991, 900° 94,017 998 eee 11,660 3,500 2,591,369 1,444,297 1,147,072 252,573 

Alaska 387,270 123,170 205,932° ceee +972 eeee 674 eee 170,934 191,962 26, 37% 
twa 2,515,692 | 1,318,823 686,102 262,225 ++ 187,607 41,853 2,599.94 | 1,254,143 | 1,345,171 83,621 
United sa. 220 , 466 30,297 rr ee 7,837 1,563 cece 482, 780 306,454 176,326 -213, 882 
TOTALS 20,157,873 | 9,642,262 | 7,705,584 840,962 | 1,130,303 370,467 246 ,676 57,993 | 19,662,437 | 9,740,848 | 9,921,589 695,041 

* Represents| company's estimate of amopnt which shpuld be recejved in acchrdanc* with) the terms of the Civil Aefonautics actiwhen permanept rates 
are establbaned. atihte exceeds tpmporary rate in effect) by: 
Latin American Div.| $1,009,058; |Atlantic Dip. $1,683,925; Pacific) Div, $789,0p4; Alaska Div. $108,530 








U. S. International Airline Traffic for March, 1950 













































S 
* So 

| ee 
American 66.32 1,154, 6a. 
Amer. O'Seas 76.28 3,296, 99.3% 
Braniff 37.46 1,080, 30.32 179,153 98.69 
cés 29.76 mo, 34.86 184, 362 184,262 100.00 
Colonial 675 45.99 162, 37.75 26,047 820 | 97.12 
Eastern 2,213 56.16 447, 62.90 7%, 508 64,480 100.00 
Wational 7.155| 1,921,000 3,821,000 | 50.27 515,205} 42.06 7.932 79,566 | 88.18 
Northwest 3,388 6,582,000 12,794,000 | 51.45 2 2,087, 580} 66.19 497,157 467,517 | 96.49 
peng 9,147 | 9,683,000 | 18,205,000 | 53.19 20 2,421,861) 52.17] 496,864) 491,980 | 99.52 
AA 

Latin Amer} 65,949 | 47,480,000 80,236,000 | 59.18 252,252 60,763 |2,128,199| 62,636] 7,372,819 | 12,919,% 57.07 | 2,399,264 | 2,103,008 | 99.63 

Atlantic 12,190 | 26,680,000 | 36,125,000 | 69.98] 275,957 81,562} 641,5 1,687] 3,939,713 | 6,135,558) 64.22] 969,126 | 997,826 | 94.05 

Pacific 6,361 | 16,225,000 35,610,000 | 45.56 460,075 57,359 | 438,625) ... .] 2,636,496 5,352,593) 49.29 616,688 796,860 1 99.% 

Alaske 2,778 | 2,79%,000 5,569,000 | 50.17 2,033 eee ec} 325.350)... 643,229 | 1,268,745) sl. 192,225 | 186,135 | 99.99 
TWA 9,445 | 26,468,000 | 32,886,000 | 80.88] 277,630 | 142,757| . .. +] 4&7,608] 3,767,372 | 5,297,064 71.12] 975,034] 930,5%% [00.00 
United 1,927 | 4%,625,000 7,577,000 | 61.06 9.772 coool ccc el 23,698 556.539 996,361) 55.86) 151.758 | 151,358 [00.00 

ae 
TOTALS 142,056 | 172,602,000 | 285,326,000 | 60.49 | 1,692,992 &99,625 [3.923.095 278,606] 25,775,568 | 44,026,859] 58.5%] 7,629,776 17,272,428 | 98.37 
* Includpe air percel post. 

JUNE 15, 1950 
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WINGS THAT SERVE === 


THE FAMOUS WINGED ESSO OVAL means dependable Esso Avia- 
tion Products teamed with the efficient, round-the-clock aircraft 
service of WINGS, Inc. at Philadelphia International Airport. 








See saiee. demesceeenne astra eee nan eral 
iil aa cal 








IDEAL FOR PRIVATE AND EXECUTIVE aircraft (no landing 
fee ), the up-to-date radio, weather, lighting and beacon 
facilities you find at this modern airport mean easier, 
safer landings at Philadelphia. 


AND AVAILABLE 24 HOURS A DAY at International are 
the maintenance crews of Wings, Inc.— who combine 
expert service with high-quality Esso Aviation Prod- 
ucts for your better flying. 


PROVED BY MORE than 40 years of actual flying... 
backed by continuing research in one of America’s 
largest and most modern aviation petroleum labora- 
tories...Esso Aviation Products are famous for de- 
pendable performance! 





MAP LEGEND 


E : | 1. Control Tower, Beacon, Domestic Terminal, Restaurant, 
‘ Taxi Stand, Post Office, Emergency Station. 
2. WINGS, INC. Office, Hangars, Maintenance and Repair 
Facilities, Pilots’ Lounge. 
3. Air Park and “T” Hangars, Refueling Area for Visiting 
Private Aircraft. Famous Esso Aviation Products available. 





MODERN EQUIPMENT MEANS SPEEDY SERVICE at this Wings, Inc. refuel- 
ing pit. Here Wings, Inc. President Guy Miller (center), discusses aircraft 
maintenance with Operations Manager Joe Trapuzzafio while a Beechcraft 
is being serviced for take-off by line boy James Duffy. 
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Concession Control Protects 


Revenue at Cincinnati Airport 


A REFRESHINGLY businesslike ap- 

proach to airport management by 
a relatively newcomer in the field has 
paid off with increased revenues and 
profits for Greater Cincinnati Airport 
in the past 18 months. 

Ranked in the aggressive younger 
set among air- 
port managers, 33- 
year-old Robert 
M. Isenberg, who 
gained basic un- 
derstanding of 
airline problems 
while with Delta 
Air Lines for six 
years and who 
learned airport 
fundamentals 
while with the 
Airlines Terminal Corp. for one and 
a half years in New York, Willow 
Run and Cincinnati, has applied fa- 
miliar principles of economy to an 
uncommon degree at Cincinnati. 

In the -zarch for higher revenues, 
empha’... has been on increasing in- 
come from non-aviation sources at 
the airport, a policy popular with the 
airlines and profitable to the Kenton 
County Airport Board which owns 
and controls the field. At the same 
time, a close check is maintained on 
all money spent, so that the higher 
revenue can carry over into the profit 
column. 

“We work with the idea of not 
only increasing non-airline revenue 
to promote the operation of our air- 
port,” Isenberg explains, “but that 
we should be very careful of our ex- 
penditures. All purchases and all 
work done on the airport are scruti- 
nized very carefully in order to oper- 
ate as economically as possible. It 
is far more easy to make a savings 
of $100 a month than it is to estab- 
lish a non-airline concession that 
would provide this $100 a month.” 


Successful results of this policy 
were evident in the first full year of 
operation under Isenberg. In the 
12-month period ended November 30, 
1948, Greater Cincinnati Airport had 
total revenues of $72,046, of which 





Isenberg 


JUNE 15, 


1950 


$22,263 or 30% was derived from con- 
cessions. 

During the succeeding 12-month 
period under Isenberg, total revenues 
were boosted to $88,511. Concessions 
accounted for $36,398 or 41% of the 
total, and represented $14,135 of the 
$16,465 gain in revenue. 


Scheduled flight fees during this 
period declined slightly ($160), while 
hangar rentals remained the same. 

Expenses for last year were $56,- 
100 to give the field an operating 
profit of $32,400. 

Isenberg found an immediate and 
major source of non-airline revenue 
in farming, which is becoming an im- 
portant airport by-product through- 
out the country. A year ago a test 
crop of alfalfa was planted on ap- 
proximately 10 acres. The results 
were so good that this year 100 acres 
went to alfalfa and an additional 109 
acres were leased for corn planting 


with the airport to receive 50% of 
the net profit. 

With favorable weather and normal 
crops, Isenberg expects to net $2,000 
from corn and $4,000 from alfalfa 
this year alone—compared with $500 
a year formerly received from farm 
projects. 

Aside from agriculture which ad- 
mittedly requires a large excess of 
available land, Isenberg has had simi- 
lar success developing terminal build- 
ing concessions which could be in- 
stalled at most medium-sized cities. 

The concessions themselves are 
identical with those found at many 
airports throughout the country—re- 
cording machines, photomats, shoe 
shine machines, scales, stenographic 
service, lockers, telephones, restaur- 
ant, amusement machines, etc.—but 
there’s something different in the 
watch-dog attention given them at 
Cincinnati. 


Each month every one of the score 
of concessions is checked through a 
complete record of revenue received 
per on passenger handled at the 
terminal. Most concessions should 
average about the same amount per 





Tabulation at the right shows a typical 
record kept of all non-aviation revenue 
concessions at Greater Cincinnati Air- 
port. 

Behind the statistics is the belief that 
passenger traffic constitutes the major 
potential of concession customers and 
that visitor traffic fluctuates with pas- 
senger traffic. Therefore, the number of 
passengers is used as a reliable guide 
to total potential customers. 

Here's how Isenberg’s system works: 
Note that in month of August, the gross 
revenue exceeded seven of the 14 months 
listed. Yet something amiss was sus- 
pected because of the drop in average 
revenue per passenger below the $.02 
mark. The September average of $.0142 
definitely confirmed the idea that some- 
thing was wrong at the concession. The 
cause was determined, correction made, 
and in October the average again passed 
the $.02 mark and has stayed above that 
level since. 





Keeping Tab on Concessions at Cincinnati 








on passenger, regardless of traffic 

Monthly Income Per On Passenger 
1949 
Per 
On Pas- Rev- Pas- 
Month sengers enue senger 
Jan. 10,236 $ 286.20 $0.0279 
Feb. 11,753 282.45 0.0240 
Mar. 15,627 372.90 0.0238 
April 17,371 425.70 0.0245 
May 19,265 498.98 0.0259 
June 18,794 476.55 0.0253 
July 17,370 480.60 0.0276 
at wtans 16,850 331.36 0.0196 
Sept. 18,144 259.13 0.0142 
ih. sienes 18,930 447.45 0.0236 
Nov 15,522 321.00 0.0206 
Dec. 12,866 276.60 0.0214 
Total 192,728 $4,458.92 $0.2784 
1950 

i: suds 12,185 283.80 0.0233 
a are 13,102 281.02 0.0214 
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AIRPORTS 


volume. If any of the concessions 
shows a sudden drop from its aver- 
age, that’s an immediate tip-off that 
something is wrong and steps are 
taken to correct the reason for loss in 
revenue. 

The comparative study of passen- 
gers and concession revenue does not 
in itself increase concession revenue, 
but it has proved an effective means 
of preventing sudden loss of revenue. 
(See accompanying table for sample 
of concession fluctuation.) 


Photo Shop 


Newest concession to open at Cin- 
cinnati. (in May) was a photographic 
shop specializing in publicity and 
newspaper work, and in individual 
photographs of passengers arriving 
and departing. 

A golf driving range under con- 
struction will soon be added to the 
list of revenue-producing concessions 
at the airport. 

The concessions pay the airport 
6% to 50% of gross, except for the 
amusement machines which pay 60%. 

Isenberg is quick to point out that 
“not one of the concessions repre- 
sents a forced revenue. By this I 
mean the inability of passengers or 
spectators to see an airplane without 
going through the turnstile. To me 
this is a forced revenue. You do not 
sell the idea, you force a dime from 
them and there is a vast difference 
in evaluating this type of revenue 
against our type. 

“Let me add that I am not against 
this type of revenue since in most 
places value is received. I only men- 
tion it to illustrate the difficulty in 
increasing revenues by salesmanship.” 

Flight fees are assessed at Greater 
Cincinnati Airport on the following 
basis: 

Scheduled airlines: $110 per month 
for first flight; $55 for second; $27.50 
for all others during any one month. 
In addition, there is charge of $1 per 
1,000 pounds per month for gross 
weight exceeding 28,000 pounds. 

Non-scheduled carriers: DC-3 
flights are charged $10 for each of 
first 10 landings during any one 
year; $5 for each of next 10 landings 
during year and $2.50 for each addi- 
tional landing. DC-4 flights are 
charged $15 for each of first 10 land- 
ings during year; $10 for each of next 
10 landings, and $5 for each addi- 
tional landing. 

There is no airport gasoline tax. 

Commercial landings are averaging 
about 70 per day, and it is felt that 
the present airport can accommodate 
at least five times that amount so 
that saturation point is far in the 
future. 

Greatly increased cargo operations 
are expected at the field this year, 
particularly through Slick Airways, 
U. S. Airlines, and Seaboard & West- 
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AIRPORT NEWS DIGEST 


@ The Dallas City Council has voted to spend $1,302,299 to bring Love 
Field up to a Class 5 size so as to enable it to hold its own against Fort 
Worth’s new Midway Airport. Improvements will include an extension 
of the northwest-southeast runway, high intensity runway lighting, an 
enlarged control tower, land acquisition and additional parking lots. 
One factor influencing the Council’s action was the possibility of losing 
Federal-aid grants. Another was an assurance from T. E. Braniff, presi- 
dent, that Braniff Airways has no intention of moving its base of oper- 
ations from Love Field to Midway. 


® The movement to collect from the government for space used at in- 
ternational airports by such agencies as Public Health Service, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Immigration and Naturalization, Post Office De- 
partment and Customs Bureau is gaining impetus. Preliminary dis- 
cussions on the subject were held two weeks ago between CAA officials 
and representatives of the affected agencies. It is hoped an agreement 
can be reached in time for the agencies to include funds for this purpose 
in their next year’s budget. 


® Lockheed Air Terminal observed its 20th anniversary on June 7. 


® The proposed northeast-southwest runway at the Muskegon County 
(Mich.) Airport has been sidetracked in favor of a new 5,000-foot north- 
west-southeast runway on the recommendation of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration. The strip, costing about $170,000, will be built 
this summer. 


@ The new Oneida County Airport (Utica, N. Y.) administration build- 
ing, delayed by the steel strike and bad weather, is expected to be 
completed late this month. Scheduled completion date was May 4. 
The entire airport project is expected to be completed by early fall, 
contracts for another $425,000 of work having been let just recently. 


® The aviation committee of the New England Council, representing 
six states, had adopted an airport rating system devised by the Vermont 
Aeronautics Commission for the purpose of publicizing airport facilities, 
serving as an incentive for the airport operator to meet certain stand- 
ards, and acquainting airport users with the types of service available 
in New England. Airports in the area will be inspected annually and 
the ratings published in the Council’s annual airport map. 


® The new $1,200,000 terminal building at Standiford Field, Louisville, 
Ky., was formally opened in late May. The building is 1% miles nearer 
the heart of the city than the old jerry-built structure it replaced. In 
addition to airline offices, a restaurant and a cocktail lounge, the build- 
ing houses the Louisville & Jefferson County Air Board, the CAA and 
the Weather Bureau. 


© The United States Rubber Co. has produced a new surfacing material 
that promises to protect airport runways from the damaging effect of 
fuel spilled by jet aircraft and also shows promise for use as a filler to 
seal joints between concrete slabs on runways. It’s called Aero-Sealz. 


® The Greensboro-High Point (N. C.) Airport Authority has lowered 
landing fees on high-speed aircraft and raised them on slower models 
in an effort to encourage airlines to serve the joint airport with faster 
equipment. 


@ A. E. Bloomquist, New York airport consultant, has been retained to 
evaluate plans for the new $500,000 terminal building at Charlotte, N. C., 
Municipal Airport. Walter W. Hook, Charlotte architect, designed the 
building. It is hoped work can be started in late summer. 


© The feasibility of installing an automatic public address system at 
San Francisco International Airport is being investigated. Under the 
system all regularly scheduled announcements would be recorded in 
advance and broadcast at the push of a button. Some arrangement 
would have to be made for emergency or special announcements. 


® The Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce has produced a color movie 
titled “Crossroads in the Sky” for use in the campaign for approval of 
a $6,000,000 bond issue for the new Blue Ash Airport in the November 
election. 
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ern, and plans are already well-ad- 
vanced for construction of a new 
cargo building. 

Plans for the building, slated for 
completion in late July, provide for 
approximately 5,200 sq. ft. of cargo 
space and about 1,100 sq. ft. of office 
space. Present cargo facilities are 
only 2,265 sq. ft. (including 500 sq. 
ft. used for offices) and a large por- 
tion is used for car parking, which 
reduces useable cargo space to a 
critical point. 

The new cargo building will be 
constructed so that additions can be 
made when necessary. Partitions im- 
side will be made of heavy mesh 
wire which can be moved as the 
airlines require varying amounts of 
space. 

Doors added to the ramp side of 
the building will permit the use of 
hydraulic ramp and belt unloaders 
from the aircraft directly to the cargo 
room whenever the volume increases 
sufficiently to justify the operation 
financially. 











CAA Airport Grant Offers 


For the three weeks ended May 
12, the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration made Federal-aid airport 
grant offers totaling $2,627,451 to 32 
communities, as follows, with airport 
classes in parentheses: 

Arizona: Sky Harbor Airport, Phoenix (5), 
$5,752. 

California: Hammer Field, Fresno (6), 
$14,531; Ventura County Airport, Oxnard 
(4), $6,299 

Georgia: Jasper Municipal (2), $20,100. 

Idaho: Rexburg Mun. (2), $3,814. 

Indiana: Evansville Mun. (5), $112,500; 
Michigan City Airport (2), $23,000; St. 
Joseph Co. Airport, South Bend (4), $27,750. 

Illinois: Merrill C. Meig Field, Chicago 
(2), $57,500; Williamson Co. Airport, Marion- 
Herrin (3), $205,000. 

Massachusetts: 
$419,673. 

Michigan: Wayne Major, Detroit (7). 
$191,000; Kirsh Mun., Sturgis (1), $17,000. 

Minnesota: Cloquet Mun. (1), $21,500; 


Worcester Mun. (4), 


Hector Mun. (1), $6,000; Wold-Chamber- | 


lain, Minneapolis (5), $900,000. 

Missouri: Lambert-St. Louis Mun. (8), 
$185,750 (two offers). 

Montana: Thompson Falls Airport (1), 
$4,882. 


Nebraska: Bassett Mun. (1), $10,131; Per- | 


kins Memorial, Chambers (1), $13,346; Hay 


Spring Mun. (1), $8,600; Omaha Mun. (6), | 


$114,052; Superior Mun. (2), $5,494. 
New York: Albany Mun. (4), $145,000 
North Carolina: Fayetteville Mun. (3), 
$1,950. 


Oklahoma: Phillips Field, Bartlesville (3), | 
$7,837; Lake Texoma No. 2, Colpert (1), | 


$12,331; Shawnee Mun. (3), $45,077. 


Oregon: Mahlon Sweet Airport, Eugene | 


(5), $6,988. 


Texas: Hale Co. Airport, Plainview (2), | 


$4,822. 


Virgin Islands: Bourne Field, St. Thomas | 


(3), $22,272. 
Wyoming: Greybull Mun. (3), $7,500. 


These boosted to 1,255 the total of | 


grant offers made under the Federal 
Airport Program, and increased the 
Federal funds involved to $109,- 
790,739. 
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For centuries, man has 

looked to the universal con- 
* 

stants, the stars, to establish his 
4 location on the earth’s surface. 
+ The advent of modern, high-speed aircraft, 
es however, raised a new problem in 

** celestial navigation— that of plotting, instantly 
and accurately, the position of a rapidly moving object. 

Time-honored nautical methods proved inadequate. 


* 


¥* 
. 
** 
The recently developed Kollsman Periscopic Sextant, with 
special automatic averager, enables the airborne navigator 
of high-speed craft to obtain a series of extremely accurate 
sights. It also eliminates the need for an astrodome. 


e9 


* *, . 
The Periscopic Sextant reflects Kollsman leadership in 
the helds of precision instrumentation and fine optical systems. 
The same high standard of manufacturing and engineering skill 
marks the complete Kollsman line of Sard marine, sport, 
and opera binoculars. No finer prismatic binoculars are made. 
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* KOLLSMAN AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS 
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Terminal Lack Hinders Air Freight Outlook 


Findings in a recent survey show 
that there are only 11 air freight ter- 
minals in operation at 68 major air- 
ports studied, and that modern 
freight-handling space ffigures in 
planning for the near future at only 
a few other fields. 

The survey was made by Gilbert 
L. Gifford, associate professor in 
transportation, College of Business 
Administration, University of Ten- 
nessee, and Jay Freed, his research 
assistant. It said air freight develop- 
ment has. been seriously handicapped 
and much of the advantage of air 
transportation of property wiped out 
because an estimated 80% of the total 
in-transit time of air freight is con- 
sumed by slow and inefficient ground 
handling, due to a lack of adequate 
centralized freight terminal facilities 
at most airports. 

Pointing out that “the so-called air 
freight terminal of today is either in 
the passenger terminal or adjacent to 
it in prefabricated sheds and obso- 
lete hangars, and is anything but 
what an air freight terminal should 
be in the true sense of the term and 
from the utility point of view,” Gif- 
ford wrote that this problem “pre- 
sents a challenge to management and 
engineering ingenuity and ability, 
and requires the combined attention 
of air terminal operators, air carriers, 
aircraft manufacturers and manufac- 
turers of material handling and load- 
ing equipment.” 











Airport managers attending the 
annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of Airport Execu- 
tives in Columbus were given 
rosy predictions as to the future 
growth of air freight but were 
warned that the industry could 
maintain its present growth trend 
only if they paid ntere attention 
to its space and facilities needs. 

George T. Cussen, executive 
vice president of The Flying Tiger 
Line, told the AAAE delegates 
that “the CAB predicts a billion 
ton miles of air freight annually 
within the foreseeable future; the 
president of TWA says the vol- 
ume of air freight will equal pas- 
senger traffic in 10 years; we 
think it can happen in five years.” 





Rosy Air Freight Future . . . 
... if Ground Facilities Keep Pace 


He said lack of adequate ground 
handling facilities and space at 
terminal airports is a very great 
handicap to air freight transport- 
ers, and that the airlines were 
willing to pay for such facilities 
on a uniform and equitable basis. 

Holland Meacham, vice presi- 
dent of Slick Airways, said it is 
generally accepted that air freight 
dollar volume will some day ex- 
ceed the dollar volume of air pas- 
senger traffic and predicted that 
four air freighters will be flying 
to every passenger plane in the 
foreseeable future. He, too, said 
the air freight industry must have 
suitable terminal and handling 
facilities if it is to continue to 
grow. 








The study suggested that storage 
should not be a consideration in the 
planning of an air freight terminal, 
the main functions of which should 
be to facilitate the transfer between 
ground and air carrier, eliminate 
congestion involving passenger flights 
and all-cargo flights, and permit air 


Existing Air Freight Terminals 


Approxi- 


freight services to function with the 
highest degree of efficiency and the 
least cost. The efficient and smooth 
flow of goods is the key considera- 
tion. 

The 11 air freight terminals studied 
are described in the report as fol- 
lows: 





City and Airport mate Year Ownership Method of Charge Remarks 
Building Type Cost Built 
New York City Small converted hangar (110’x40’) $52,000 1946 Port of Leased on a square 
La Guardia ....... shared by three domestic carriers New York foot basis, varying 
(NEA, NWA, Capital). Since no Authority according to loca- 
larger freight terminal exists at tion, condition and 
La Guardia, other carriers have type of structure. 
partitioned off spaces in hangars 
or in office buildings adjoining 
hangars. 
International ..... Temporary quonset design (510’x $375,000 1948 Port of Leased on a square New temporary cargo build- 
75’), partitioned for each carrier. New York foot basis varying ing contemplated (about 
Building adjoins the terminal Authority according to loca- 100,000 sq. ft.), which is ex- 
building, faces the apron on one tion, condition and pected to suffice until 1956, 
side and has a truck service road type of structure. when a larger permanent 
on the other. building will be provided 
having an area approxi- 
mately 150,000 sq. ft. 
Newark, N. J. One large wooden building (200’ $667,000 1944 Port of Leased on a square A permanent cargo build- 
Municipal ........ x200’), designed especially for air New York foot basis varying ing will provide 48,000 sq. 
cargo, used by several carriers. Authority according to loca- ft. in 1958. 


(Major tenants are Capital with 
4,000 sq. ft., amd Slick Airways). 
Other airlines have partitioned 
off space in hangars and other 
buildings. All areas have truck 
service roads for pickup and 
delivery. 
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City and Airport 


Building Type 


Approxi- 
mate Year 
Cost Built 


Ownership 


Method of Charge 





Newark, N. J. 
Municipal 


Peterboro, N. J. 
Teterboro Airport.. 


Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Mitchel Field ..... 


Chicago, Ill. 
Municipal 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Municipal 


Detroit, Mich. 
City Airport 


Willow Run 


eeeeee 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Municipal 


Allentown, Penna. 
Allentown-Bethle- 
hem-Easton 


Single-story shed with a concrete 
floor and wooden superstructure: 
(10,000 sq. ft.). Has six truck 
dock sections, each with a slid- 
ing overhead door. 


A variety of buildings and parts 
of buildings are used for 
handling freight. 


Two transient sheds (100’x20’) 
set aside for air freight. Tem- 
porary buildings from a barracks 
area on the field during the war. 


Small, wooden, wartime structure, 
used by Capital, Delta and two or 
three other certificated carriers. 


Two separate structures—one 
occupied by Delta, the other by 
Eastern. 


Separate structure from the pas- 
senger terminal. 


Portion of passenger terminal. 


Separate structure from the pas- 
senger terminel (160'x80’) oc- 
cupied by five airlines. 


Temporary building formerly 
used by the Army (50’x20’). 


$70,000 1949 Owned and 
operated by 
American Airlines 


Port of 
New York 
Authority 


$12,000 1948 City 
(ac- 


quired) 


$25,000 1939 City 


$20,000 1942 


$8,000 1947 City 


City 


$60,000 1948 City 


Un- 1943 City 


known 





Leased on a@ square 
foot basis varying 
according to loca- 
tion, condition and 
type of structure. 


Rented at an an- 
nual charge of 40c 
per sq. ft. Capital 
Airlines and two 
other carriers are 
the tenants. 


City leases building 
to Wings and 
Wheels, Inc. who 
sublease space to 
the various airlines. 
Fixed rental on the 
space occupied and 
on cwt. basis for 


sorting, distribut- 
ing, etc. 

Monthly rental 
from city. 


Freight terminal is 
leased from the 
city and 
are assessed by a 
landing fee per air- 
craft. 


Eight airlines lease 
space from Airlines 
Terminal Corpora- 
tion, a corporation 
owned by the air- 
lines serving De- 
troit. 


Rented to UAL as 
custodian at an an- 
nual charge of 36c 
per sq. ft. 


Leased to the air- 
lines at $40.00 per 
month. 





Terminals Under Construction 








Approxi- 
City and Airport mate Year Ownership 
Building Type Cost Built 
Philadelphia, Penna. Separate structure from the pas- $150,000 City 


International 


Baltimore, Md. 
Priendship- 
International 


Jes-Moines, Iowa 
Municipal ........ 


.. Senger terminal (1200'x40’). 


Portion of the passenger terminal 
Passengers will be accommodated 
on the second floor level, the 
first floor level being given over 
to service activities. Air freight 
will be located in the right wing 
(approximately 160’x50’). 


Addition to the $700,000 pas- 
senger terminal (40’x40’). 
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Method of Charge 


Remarks 





Basically a platform which 
integrates operations. Ap- 
proximately 12% to 15% of 
the floor plan is office space. 
At present, standard equip- 
ment necessary for such a 
terminal is being used, 
(forklifts, scales, roller con- 
veyors, hand carts, etc.). 
The company is now mak- 
ing an analysis of a mech- 
anized conveyor system. 


A cargo building is in pros- 
pect. First stage to be com- 
pleted this year and will 
amount to roughly 4,000 sq. 
ft. of floor area plus about 
18,000 sq.ft. of truck apron 


Wings and Wheels staff the 
terminal, manage opera- 
tions, sort, distribute, trans- 
fer and warehouse freight. 
Each airline occupies a desk 
and furnishes one man to 
cut bills, route traffic, etc 


Remarks 





Leased to tenants 
at $1.75 per sq. ft 
per year. 


The present limited freight 
facilities have been de- 
signed with two basic pre- 
cepts: first, easy access by 
roadways to all plane posi- 
tions; second, almost un- 
limited expansion of the 
freight area without chang- 
ing relationship to other 
facilities. 
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FSF Director Tells CAOA ... 


Executive Plane Pilots Need 
Airline-Type Periodic Checks 


By B. J. Warp 


Executive aircraft should be oper- 
ated on much the same basis as air- 
lines, according to a paper submitted 
by Jerome Lederer, Flight Safety 
Foundation director, at the Third 
Annual Forum of Corporation Air- 
craft Owners Association, May 19. 
Lederer recommended that owners be 
educated to use discretion in using 
their aircraft and that more attention 
be given pilot maintenance as well as 
aircraft maintenance. 

Considering. only multi-engine op- 
erations, Lederer said that the safety 
record of executive aircraft appears 
good. There have been six fatal acci- 
dents with such aircraft in the past 
two years, of which pilot inadequacy 
was responsible for all but one. The 
accidents point to specific needs for 
maintaining pilot instrument flight 
proficiency, training in emergency 
procedures, operating within aircraft 
limitations and avoiding flight with 
malfunctioning equipment. 

Executives should apply some of 
their business methods to operating 
their aircraft, according to Lederer. 
Everyone in a big corporation, from 
the president to the janitor, is super- 
vised by competent personnel, he 
added, and the same procedure can 
be applied to corporation aircraft 
operations by retaining the manage- 
ment of some airline to give pilots 
periodic checks. 


Safety Program 


A balanced safety program might 
be accomplished as follows: 

1, Instrument fiying hoods should 
be provided and used regularly en 
route and for letdowns, with co- 
pilot watching for other traffic. A 
precision low approach instrument 
check should be followed. 

2. Link trainer facilities should be 
available to the pilot. Giving due 
consideration to its drawbacks, it is 
the best device for practicing let- 
downs at strange airports and for 
monitoring the pilot’s actions. 

3. Standard cockpit procedures 
must be established to include check 
lists, fuel logs, etc. Fuel consump- 
tion should be checked not once or 
twice per month, but every hour. 

4. Weather minimums and perhaps 
field size minimums should be estab- 
lished (and may vary with the com- 
petence of the pilot). 
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5. Pilots should be given an oppor- 
tunity to ride in other aircraft and to 
check one another. 

6. Pilots should spend a minimum 
number of hours per month acting 
as observers of maintenance proced- 
ures, so that they know what goes 
on when they operate various con- 
trols. 

7. Pilots should be required to have 
an airline transport rating. 

Questions by ‘CAOA members 
brought out the additional point that 
in multi-éngine aircraft, a copilot 
should be required. Two pilots who 
have learned ‘t6 work together as a 
team can act as a constant safety 
check upon each other, as well as 
provide the necessary observer pilot 
to watch for other aircraft and clear- 
ance above the terrain on simulated 
instrument approaches. 


—- ~ 
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Cessna Aircraft Company's 


Lederer places a certain amount of 
the responsibility for past accidents 
on aircraft owners, saying that they 
tend to overload aircraft. An avia- 
tion insurance’ organization has 
brought out that owners reason, with 
some justification, that no plane 
builder would spend money install- 
ing gas tanks or seats that can’t be 
used. 

The pilot of a plane that is delib- 
erately overloaded usually realizes 
the dangers involved, but he often 
has a difficult time explaining why 
all seats cannot legally be filled or 
why a 200-gallon gas tank can carry 
only 100 gallons under certain flight 
conditions. So pilots may take the 
line of least resistance and risk the 
dangers of high-G gusts, ice, etc., 
when overloaded. 


Insurance Endangered 

There always is the chance that 
accident coverage might be rejected 
by insurance companies if it is de- 
termined that a plane took off over- 
loaded. While someone might have 
the idea that two hours after takeoff 
the load would be legal, in these days 
of instrument flight plans and air- 
port records, accident investigators 





Model 305 liaison plane 


Competition Winner— been named winner of the Army Field Forces’ ob- 


servation-reconnaissance competition. 


quantity" of the planes would be procured through Air Force channels. 


Army officials said that a "substantial production 


About one- 


fourth of the planes, which will be given the military designation L-i9, will be turned 


over to the Air National Guard. 


The competition consisted of a two-part evaluation 


in which a number of modified versions of light personal planes competed. The Air 
Force Air Materiel Command held a technical evaluation at Wright-Patterson AFB, 
Dayton, Ohio, while the Army Field Forces held the tactical evaluation at Fort Bragg, 


N. C. The L-19 is powered by a 190-hp. Continental engine. 
observation purposes, at 43 knots; normal cruise is 90 knots. 


The plane can cruise, for 
Gross weight is 2,100 


pounds with a 42-gallon fuel capacity. 
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can easily determine what the take- 
off conditions were, Lederer said. 

A number of steps which will im- 
prove the chances of survival of the 
occupants are listed by Lederer. The 
King and Queen of England sit back- 
ward when flying, to assure protec- 
tion in the event of a crash. Some 
executive type aircraft have swivel- 
ing seats and this may be a good 
protective device, depending on the 
ease with which the seat rotates and 
how the center of rotation of the 
seat is located in reference to the 
center of gravity of the seat and oc- 
cupant. 

Present seat fastenings are de- 
signed for 6 G’s but this is inade- 
quate and the latest transports will 
have at least 12-G seats and fast- 
enings. If the seat backs are strong 
enough, shoulder harness attachments 
might be installed so that the harness 
can be brought out and used if a 
crash landing appears _ inevitable; 
otherwise, crew members. should 
know the recommended crash pos- 
tures ‘so that they can instruct the 
other occupants. 


Shoulder Harness 


In addition, Lederer recommends 
that crew members should be pro- 
vided with adequate shoulder har- 
nesses and at least one crew mem- 
ber should be well protected so that 
he will be capable of directing rescue 
efforts. All loose objects such as 
thermos bottles should be secured 
so that they cannot break loose and 
fly through the cabin. 

Oxygen masks of the 100%-oxygen 
type should be provided crew mem- 
bers to protect them against smoke 
from electric fires. Smoke clearing 
procedures should be established, as 
opening the wrong vent or window 
to get rid of smoke may only ac- 
celerate smoke accumulation. 

The outside of fuselages should be 
marked with yellow lines to show 
rescue crews where it is safe to 
“chop in.” This standard USAF pro- 
cedure has been adopted by at least 
one airline. If the plane is to be used 
or over-water flights, the crew should 
ake the free two-day training offered 
»y the Coast Guard at New York. 
Emergency evacuation procedures 
should be practiced periodically, in- 
‘luding opening an emergency exit. 

To illuminate the plane for evacu- 
ition in a night crash, an inertia 
flashlight has been developed, with 
brackets to hold it on the cabin wall. 
An inertia switch at the base of the 
flashlight is set to go on at a 3.5-G 
impact and, once used, the inertia 
switch can easily be re-set. The 
light also has a side switch like a 
conventional flashlight and can be 
‘apidly removed from the mounting 
brackets if a crew member should 
want to use it. 
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Glidair 
Finishes 


AVORED by the FAMO 


@ Pan American World Airways @ Southern Airways 

@ United Air Lines @ Beech Aircraft Corporation 

@ Eastern Air Lines @ Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 

@ Curtiss-Wright Corporation @ Chase Aircraft Company, Inc. 
@ Piedmont Airlines @ Bellanca Aircraft Corporation 
@ Mid-Continent Airlines, Inc. @ Globe Corporation, 

@ Chicago & Southern Air Lines, Inc. Aircraft Division 

@ Trans World Airlines @ Edo Corporation 

@ Northwest Airlines @ Lockheed Aircraft Service 


Vis impressive list of leading aviation 
companies is evidence of the outstanding acceptance 
of Glidair Finishes. 


Accustomed to meeting the highest industry 
standards throughout 23 years of service, Glidair 
Finishes continue to provide unexcelled performance 


—the end result of development leadership. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


AVIATION SALES HEADQUARTERS 
11001 MADISON AVENUE « CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
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® The Washington View " 


For Local 
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XC Flying Group Organized 


An organization dedicated to the stimulation and pro- 
motion of one of the most neglected phases of personal 
flying has made its entrance upon the national scene. It 
is the National Cross Country Flying Association, a non- 
profit, non-political organization designed to increase a 
pilot’s enjoyment of and proficiency at point-to-point 
flying by organizing various types of group activities and 
establishing a. medium for the free exchange of infor- 
mation and ideas between XC flying devotees. 

The association will organize transcontinental and local 
group flights and assist local chapters and individual 
members in organizing such flights. A “coming events” 
schedule covering all group cruises, breakfast flights, etc., 
taking place throughout the country will be published 
monthly in the NCCFA Bulletin. Suitable certificates will 
be issued to members exhibiting tangible proof of the 
scope of their XC activities, and a cup will be awarded 
annually to the member flying into the greatest number 
of states and foreign countries during the year on flights 
made not for hire. 

Current NCCFA activities are centered on the estab- 
lishment of two annual transcontinental group flights, one 
across the northern part of the country in summer and 
one via the southern route in winter. Membership fee is 
$3.00 per year and information may be obtained by writ- 
ing to NCCFA at P. O. Box 256, Boston 1, Massachusetts. 

cers of the Association are L. Whiting Babcock, presi- 
dent; Anthony Pickman, vice president; and Philip H. 
Babcock, Jr., secretary. 


Check on Radio Transmitters 


The Federal Communications Commission is embarking 
on a program to inform plane owners of the require- 
ments of law with respect to radio communications and 
to assist them in complying with the FCC rules and regu- 
lations “in the interest of the development of private 
flying and for the benefit of all users of aircraft fre- 
quencies.” 

A radio receiver alone does not require a license, but 
every aircraft employing radio transmission is subject to 
the provisions of the Act requiring licensing of a trans- 
mitter and its operator. 

FCC field engineers have started visiting rts to 
check private aircraft for compliance with the licensing 
requirements. The Commission’s field offices will com- 
pile lists of all aircraft found to carry unlicensed trans- 
mitters. Owners will be notified of the need for licensing, 
and will be advised and otherwise assisted in making 
proper application. The lists will be retained for inspec- 
tion and monitoring purposes, and as an aircraft becomes 
properly licensed it will be removed from the list. The 
FCC, incidentally, feels that most delinquencies or viola- 
tions are unwitting, rather than deliberate. 

Necessary forms and additional information may be 
obtained from the Federal Communications Commission, 
Washington 25, D. C., or from any FCC field office. 


‘Learn While You Travel’ Plan 


A “learn while you travel” plan built around the four- 
place Piper Pacer is being started by some 500 coast-to- 
coast Piper dealers. The idea is to combine business travel 
with flight instruction. Businessmen chartering a plane 
for out-of-town stops can receive free instruction in fly- 
ing, cross-country navigation and map reading, with 
practice in let-downs, landings and takeoffs at the en 
route stops. After several trips have been made, there 
is an hour or two of shooting landings at an en route 
field or the home airport, and the passenger solos. 

The plan is aimed at efficiency-minded executives who 
might like to learn to fly but never can find the time. 
It will save money, since lessons can be combined with 
business travel. “Jake” Miller, Piper sales manager, points 


out that the expenses can be shared by two other people 
occupying the rear seat of the Pacer, “or a man can take 
his wife along and keep her happy.” 

This brings to mind an old advertising idea of Jake's, 
putting an ad in the newspaper to “Fly an Airplane Your- 
self for One Dollar.” Anyone who answered the ad was 
given a short ride and some instruction, and a small log 
book with his name and flight time entered in it. As 
Jake says, “That’s going to kind of burn a hole in his 
hip pocket.” 


Business Good in Maryland 


How’s business? According to the Maryland State 
Aviation Commission, it’s pretty good, at least in its 
bailiwick. The Commission in its monthly newsletter 
lists the following indices, which it says suggest a sounder 
and healthier base for the lightplane industry and local 
operators: (1) the largest number of registered aircraft 
actually licensed for operation in the state; (2) the largest 
number of operating commercially licensed airports in 
the state’s history; (3) an appreciable increase in aircraft 
sales reported by Maryland dealers; (4) an increase in 
non-G.I, flight training, in spite of a decrease in student 
permits as a whole; (5) a sizable increase in company- 
owned aircraft based in the state, and (6) the largest 
number of private landing areas ever recorded by the 
state. 


Among the Operators 


@ John N. Morris, Jr., former Capital Airlines co-pilot 
and now a lumberman in Vienna, Ohio, has’ submitted 
the high bid for the Youngstown Municipal Airport 
hangar lease and gasoline concession. He said if he got 
the contract he would rent out space in the hangar and 
operate the gasoline concession, and would sublet the con- 
cession to operate flying and instructional services. 

@ Jack Smoligan Aviation Service of Omaha has acquired 
complete operation rights on the new airport at Red Oak, 
Iowa, where the company is establishing a complete air- 
craft and engine service and general all-around service 
for plane owners and transient flyers. Field is located 
adjacent to a highway just west of the city. 

eA map covering the Los Angeles-Phoenix segment of 
Skyway 1 is now being distributed and the Skyway 1 
group hopes to arrange for preparation of strip-type 
maps designed for use by private flyers for all segments 
of the Los Angeles-Washington aerial route. Initial 
printing was 5,000 copies. 

© The sleek, all metal Bech “45” Mentor will probably be 
the first plane to receive CAA type certification under 
the acrobatic category. Certification is due in a few weeks 
for the single-engine, two-place trainer. Prior to January 
1, 1947, all aircraft were type certificated in one category 
under CAR Part 04-A. This was replaced by Part 03 with 
provision for aircraft certification in three categories: 
normal for personal transportation requiring a 3.8 load 
factor, or 3.5 for non-spinnable aircraft; utility for mild 
acrobatics requiring a 4.4 load factor; and acrobatic for 
unrestricted flight maneuvers with a required load factor 
of 6. The Mentor is the first post-war aircraft to approach 
type certification under the acrobatic requirements. 

e AIDS, Aviation International Delivery Service, is con- 
tracting for delivery of five PBY-5’s from Canada to Hol- 
land. The dollar shortage has cut down on international 
deliveries but Fred Barish, president of the organization, 
says domestic deliveries keep them fairly busy. Where 
it is impractical to fly small aircraft to their destinations, 
AIDS dismantles them and carries them in cargo planes. 
Five Piper Cub Specials were “flown” to South America 
in a C-46 Curtis Commando. 

e New affidavit forms for use by veterans applying for 
flight training are now available in Veterans Administra- 
tion area offices. 


—B. J. Warp 
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Service=> 


> 
CAA Airworthiness 
. 
Directives 
Cessna 120 and 140 aircraft with Seria] 

Nos. 8001 through 15035 are required removal 
of the fin if .051 reinforcing channel or .040 
reinforcing angles have not been installed. 
Two fin spar fatigue failures have occurred 
in flight, indicating inadequate 
due to difficulty of access. The fin must be 
removed and inspections made by removing 
five rivets in the fin bottom rib skin at- 
tachment and all attaching rivets through 
the spar and doubler flanges to permit rais- 
ing adjacent skin. Compliance is required 
by Airworthiness Directive 50-17-1 as soon 
as possible and not later than August 1, 1950. 





“ATRC A R” 


Air Carrier Service Cerporation 
Supply, Aircraft 
All Technical Services 
1742 G St. N.W. Cables “Airear” 
Washingten, D.C. Phone: EXceutive 5356 


FREDERIC P. KIMBALL 
Air Transport Economist 
400 Benzpicr AVENUE 


TARRYTOWN New Yorx 




















Engineering Developments, Inc. 

Design Studies— and Detailing— 

eering—Bullding ental Mod- 

els—Development and ig and 

Tool Design—Jig and Tool Manufacture— 
and Production of 


CAA Specification 
Changes 


Temco Swift is authorized use of Koppers 
Aeromatic Propellers F200 with 00-73D, 00- 
73E, or 00-73F blades, by Specification A-766, 
dated April 27, 1950. 

Piper PA-20 is authorized use of Sensenich 
two-position controllable propeller, Hub 
CS3FM4, Blades PC374A7, by Specification 
1A4, dated April 27, 1950. 

Ercoupe is authorized use of Sensenich 
M76AK-2 propeller with C-75 and C-85 en- 
gines, by Specification A-718, dated April 
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Low time C-47 Airframe available for conversion 
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EXPERIENCED 
AIRCRAFT ENGINEERS 
Needed Now in Texas 
Convair’s expanding engineering de- 


partment has several well-paying open- 
ings for qualified 


AERODYNAMICISTS 

DESIGNERS 

DRAFTSMEN 

STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS 
Also needed are specialists in all phases 
of aircraft engineering for work on the 
B-36 program and other Air Force 


projects at our Texas Division. Please 
include summary of experience in reply. 
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Washington 5, D. C. 
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WINGS OF YESTERDAY 





25 Years Ago 


The Honorable W. Irving Glover, who 
had been Third Assistant Postmaster 
General, was appointed by President 
Coolidge to succeed Col. Paul Hender- 
son as Second Assistant Postmaster 
General and head of the Air Mail. Col. 
Henderson submitted his resignation, 
effective August 1, 1925, to become gen- 
eral manager of the National Air Trans- 
port, Inc. 





The Post Office night air mail service 
between New York and Chicago was 
to be inaugurated July 1, 1925, with 
planes flying between the two cities 
every night except Saturdays and Sun- 
days. This service was to be in addition 
to the regular transcontinental air mail 
service. 


10 Years Ago 


(In AMERICAN AVIATION) 


CAA announced a $37 million ex- 
panded program for training 45,000 pilots 
by July 1, 1941. The plan was to follow 
the procedure of the civilian pilot train- 
ing program which had already trained 
9,810 new pilots. 





Jack Frye, president of TWA, called 
for immediate establishment of feeder 
airlines in the interest of national de- 
fense and for advanced training of pilots 
and technical personnel. 
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LETTERS 





Pat on Back 


To the Editor: 

More often than not, I am afraid, organiza- 
tions and individuals are inclined to write 
in to publications such as AMERICAN AVIATION, 
critizing inaccuracies in articles or views 
unfavorable to the individual organization. 
On the other hand, they seldom comment on 
articles that are well done and factual. 

All of us here read with interest the arti- 
cles written by William D. Perreault, we 
have not, at any time, found his articles to 
be anything other than very factual and 
accurate on every count, in addition to being 
very easy to read. Objective reporting such 
as this does everyone an immense amount 
of good as you well know. 

ATA Operations Memorandum No. 50-82 
transmits one of Mr. Perreault’s articles ap- 
pearing in the April 1, 1950 issue of Amer- 
tcan Aviation. (“New CAA Actions Speed 
RTCA Transition Program”). I think this is 
a fine example of the type of writing I have 
reference to. I would especially like to 
express my appreciation jo you for giving 
us permission to reprint and disseminate this 
article to the airlines. 

MILTON W. ARNOLD 
Vice President— 
Operations & Engineering 
Air Transport Association 


No Hydrolube 
To the Editor: 

This is to call your attention to an error 
on page 30 of your May 1 issue in the para- 
graph on the use of non-inflammable fluids 
in aircraft. The error in question is con- 
tained in the statement that “TWA is using 
Hydrolube U-4 in the cabin superchargers of 
the Constellation.” This statement is em- 
phatically not the case. TWA did, at one 
time, on a single supercharger installation 
on a single aircraft, conduct extensive flight 
research and service tests of a hydraulic 
drive utilizing Hydrolube U-4. The test with 
that fluid was discontinued on or about 
January 3, 1949. Subsequent tests on the 
same single installation were then con- 
ducted with Standard of California Type 
“A” Fluid and discontinued on or about 
December 2, 1949. 

At the time of the ATA Conference TWA 
was conducting no tests with non-inflam- 
mable fluids and certainly did not have its 
Constellation fleet equipped as your state- 
ment so strongly implies. 

A. E. SMICK 
Manager of Engineering 
T.W.A., Inc., Kansas City 

(Editor’s Note: Comments regarding TWA’s 
work with Hydrolube U-4 were taken directly 
from discussions on this subject in which 
TWA was represented. We regret having re- 
peated material which, although taken from 
the ATA Conference, was, in fact, wrong.) 














En Route——— 


(Continued from Page 66) 


took off in the Tagus River toward the 
ocean, then turned north along the 
Portuguese coast. Capt. Jack Burgess, 
a New Zealander who I think is still 
flying for BOAC, lost no time gaining 
altitude. Our plane was entirely blacked 
out, of course. 

After we had gained altitude Burgess 
invited me to the cockpit and I sat in 
the right hand seat for a long time 
watching the gradually diminishing 
lights of the coast until finally we were 
out at sea and on our way to Foynes, 
Ireland. Portugal never blacked out its 
lights during the war. 

That visit in 1944 seems long ago. It 
was a year and a half later that I was 
there with the A.T.C. gang and the war 
had been over for six months. Lisbon 
was going about its usual business, un- 
perturbed as usual by events in other 
parts of the world. It has one dis- 
tinction that is unique. Right after the 
war the Swedish, Swiss and Portuguese 
currencies were the only stable ones 
left in Europe. But today Portugal 
stands alone—her currency is just as 
solid as ever, the only one that hasn't 
deviated one whit. 





THE SOVIET AIR FORCE, by Wing Com- 
mander Asher Lee, RAF. Published by 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 202 pages, 
illustrated. Price, $2.75 


For review see Between the Lines, page 22. 


THE TRAFFIC DICTIONARY. By George T. 
Stufflebeam. 292 pages. Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing Co., 30 Church St., New York, 
N. Y. $3.75 


This is the fourth edition of a widely- 
used handbook on traffic terminology—a 
useful tool for traffic and transportation 
people. In addition to definitions of more 
than 1,800 everyday traffic terms and 1,200 
abbreviations, it explains the organizations, 
publications, documents, equipment and 
services employed in the preparation, re- 
cording and handling of shipments as well 
as technical words and phrases used in 
warehousing, terminal transfer facilities, 
claim procedures, practice before the ICC, 
and export and import transactions. 





WORLD'S PREMIER AIRPLANE FABRIC 
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A PAGE FOR ALL PILOTS 


Patterson Speaks Up for Pilots 


How much is an airline pilot worth per year? 

That’s a question continually confronting airline man- 
agement, and it was tossed at United Air Lines President 
W. A. Patterson at a recent annual meeting of stock- 
holders. 

The stockholder’s complaint: “$10,000 a year for pilots 
is entirely too much. It seems to me that the high wages 
paid, especially to pilots, and their future demands will 
keep the company from ever making any money for the 
shareholders. The people who made the company pos- 
sible, the owners, get little consideration from the em- 
ployes.” 

Patterson’s direct reply was in keeping with his long 
record as friend of pilots, as one who appreciates their 
value: 

“Pilots are extremely important people to any airline. 
They are men of unusual abilities and character. In my 
own personal thinking I place them in the same profes- 
sional category as I do a medical man. Both assume re- 
sponsibility for human life. Pilots also assume respon- 
sibility for valuable equipment and there is not a single 
automatic device on an airplane that will pick up where 
the human mind fails to use proper judgment. 

“I know of cases in the past where, if possible, we 
would have been willing to pay a pilot a half million dol- 
lars if he could have done something over again, and I 
assure you that we would have saved the stockholders 
money many times if it were possible to have done this. 

“It is true that pilots are somewhat demanding, and 
their demands vary with the quality of their leadership. 
In the final analysis, they are individuals of such character 
that they themselves rationalize their demands eventually 
in the process of a negotiation. In my opinion, pilot’s pay 
is justified. If we could not attract men of the caliber we 
try to retain in the piloting profession, it could result in 
severe losses to stockholders.” 

It might be added that the average salary of pilots 
and co-pilots employed by domestic trunklines during 
1949 was considerably below the $10,000 mark mentioned 
by the stockholder—$8,200, according to CAB records. 


Weather Encountered Reports 


The story on fatal weather accidents during 1948 and 
1949 (see page 14) should drive home the importance of 
he Flight Safety Foundation’s drive to get factual data 
m actual weather encountered versus weather forecasts. 

As previously reported in AMERICAN AVIATION, Jerry 
vederer, president of the Flight Safety Foundation, has 
een distributing “Weather Encountered Reports” to com- 
any and individual owners of aircraft for some time now. 
"he reports are very simple forms to be used in making 
hese comparisons. 

Lederer’s pioneering in this field has already shown re- 
‘ults. Discrepancies noted by pilots have been transmitted 
o the Weather Bureau and suitable action has been taken. 
Jaid F. W. Reichelderfer, chief of the WB, “This is exactly 
he kind of information we want and need to take cor- 
‘ective action in those cases where our services are un- 
atisfactory.” 

The private pilot is not the only loser when this type 
ccident occurs. In the first 75 accidents studied 63 pas- 
engers were killed in addition to the 75 pilots. Only 
hrough cooperative action on the part of all pilots can 
he “Weather Encountered Reports” fill the need which 
xists for more weather data. 
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An Oldtimer Steps Down 


Capt. Willis H. Proctor decided a long time ago that 
he might never become the best pilot in the business but 
he would try to become the oldest. 
He came close to realizing his am- 
bition, too, before hanging up his cap 
for the last time a fortnight ago. For 
years the senior pilot on American 
Airlines’ roster, “Proc” finally retired 
after 22% years of service and 19,000 
or so hours of flying in all types of 
equipment from Pitcairns and Fair- 
childs to DC-3’s and DC-6’s. 

As to his future plans, the veteran 
pilot said he would take a vacation 
and “then find something to do.” He 
intimated he might take a course in feature writing so 
as to pursue his hobbies of photography and history. 


Proctor 


Nosewheel vs. Tailwheel 


A British technical magazine carried an article “Nose- 
wheel or tailwheel?” and a fair American reaction to 
this is to ask incredulously—are they serious? The nose- 
wheel has long been so automatically accepted that it 
seems quaint that anybody should attempt at this late 
stage to make a case for the tailwheel. From the pilot’s 
standpoint there is no shadow of doubt that the nose- 
wheel is preferable under all circumstances without a 
single exception, but pilots who have spent their flying 
lives with the tailwheel get thoroughly used to its 
quirks. To perform a wheel landing with a tailwheel 
undercarriage is probably just as easy as a ordinary 
landing on a nosewheel undercarriage. This condition 
minimizes the disadvantages of the tailwheel under- 
carriage but even so there is a greater braking hazard. 
Apart from its use in some light aircraft the tailwheel 
undercarriage is completely out of date and has been 
so for years. 


Psycotics in Flying Bombs 


In a recent discussion Sam Saint, ATA’s director of 
Air Navigation and Traffic control urged that “it should 
always be kept clearly in mind that an airplane is flown 
by a normal, ordinary flesh and blood human being.” 

Unfortunately there’s always someone wanting to ex- 
periment with the pilot. They seem to look on him as 
an odd sort of character that would stand close scrutiny. 
Most recent addition to this group is Dr. Maurice N. 
Walsh of Rochester,-Minn. Speaking before the Aero- 
Medical Association recently, this Mayo Clinic physician 
said, “It would appear that the time has arrived when a 
psychiatric evaluation should be made of all transport 
flyers together with periodic reevaluation .. .” 

Walsh noted that this is advisable “because of the 
relatively high incidence of psychotic depressions with 
suicidal trends during the age groups of the forties and 
fifties in which many transports pilots now are and be- 
cause each aircraft is potentially a flying bomb of great 
danger to society.” 

In keeping with the trend of his comments, Dr. Walsh 
recommended the installation of tail turrets in transport 
aircraft to provide the pilot with 360-degree vision, 
above, below and behind. Also, use of static line para- 
chutes insuring automatic opening in an emergency 
jump. 

Everyone's getting into the act. 
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Endorsement. one day in 1946 I 
picked up a copy of a Portuguese avia- 
tion magazine called the Lisbon Courier. 
Casually thumbing through it I suddenly 
spotted my name in the center of a 
half-page advertisement for the Negresco 
Restaurant of Lisbon. 

Surrounded by a lot of white space 
was the following sentence in italics 
with quotation marks: “The bearnaise 
steak sauce is out of this world.” Then 
there was my name and title. 

I had to think a minute before I could 
figure out just when and where I had 
so generously endorsed the bearnaise 
steak sauce in a Lisbon restaurant. Then 
it came back to me. 

I had written a piece for this magazine 
on a trip I took in a USAF C-45 in the 
fall of 1945 with Col. Bill Arthur, now 
executive v.p. of Chicago and Southern 
Air Lines; Col. Bill Westlake, now with 
the CAA, and a couple of other blokes. 
The war was over and I had jumped on 
board the twin-engined Beech on what 
was humorously called a “mission” to 
take a look at Madrid and Lisbon. 
There was a small A.T.C. detachment 
at both places, thus necessitating an “in- 
spection.” Bill Arthur was kind enough 
to invite me along. 





Was It Really Good? one night 
in Lisbon we ended up for dinner at the 
Negresco and I marvel even today that 
I remembered the name of the place. 
It was one of those spontaneously good 


bought bottles to take with us. I must 
have carried away an ash tray, too, be- 
cause I have one at my house that 
could only have come from the Negresco. 
The steak and especially the bearnaise 
sauce seemed awfully good. Whether 
it really was I'll never know. 
event I had the presence of mind to 
make some notes at the time. 

How the Negresco ever got hold of a 
copy of AmerIcAN AVIATION, I don’t 
know, but it was the first outfit that 
ever thought my opinions worthy to 
and I vowed that I would re- 
turn some day and try that steak sauce 
all over again and may be collect a free 
steak in exchange for the advertising 
t. 
the TWA press trip to Europe 
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earlier this year I broke away from the 
gang in Lisbon and got hold of Charles 
Kolinski, the U. S. civil air attache 
there, and made my formal re-visit to 
the Negresco for lunch. Kolinski can 
speak enough Portuguese to get along 
okey and I can’t do much more than 
call off the floor number of my hotel 
after a day’s practice. 


* +? + 


My Ego Crushed. 1 must re- 
port very sadly that the triumphal re- 
turn to the Negresco by one of its 
honored patron saints turned into a 
crushing blow. Kolinski did his best 
to explain the situation to the manage- 
ment, that here was a worshipful soul 
from far away places who had recognized 
in writing the great epicurean quality of 
the bearnaise steak sauce. But no, not 
a person in the place ever remembered 
the advertisement. How fleeting the 
fame of testimonial-givers! 


Crestfallen beyond repair, I ordered a 
steak and lots of bearnaise sauce. But 
the damage had been done. Everything 
tasted good, but I just couldn’t make it 
taste “out of this world.” I intend to 
go back to the Negresco again when I 
am in Lisbon, but it won’t be the same. 
I'll just go in humbly with bowed head 
and act just like an ordinary patron. 

If you won’t tell the Negresco, I'll 
tip you off to something. It’s a very 
fine restaurant. It’s one of the best I’ve 
ever run into. If you go to Lisbon, by 
all means go there. But don’t ever let 
on that you ever heard of me. I’m a 
testimonial giver in disguise from now 
on. 

+ + + 


Superb Fruit. since we’re on the 
subject of Lisbon, let me continue. There 
is one thing for which Portugal stands 
out far in front. That is pineapple and 
citrus fruits. I rate the pineapple (from 
the Madeira Islands, I think) the best 
in the world, surpassing Hawaiian pine- 
apple by a walk. There are three kinds 
of oranges sold everywhere in Lisbon— 
and each kind is superb. The Portuguese 
go in for very rich desserts, but you'll 
fare better by filling up on pineapple, 
oranges and other fruit. 

I like Lisbon from ’way back. I’ve ap- 
proached it by boat from the south, 
by train from the north, by landplane 
from the east, and by flying boat from 
the west. I’ve been there at least six 
times. I like the atmosphere about the 
place, the seven hills, the docks, the 
main square with its coffee tables on 
warm days, and the broad impressive 
Avenida da Liberdade. The resort sec- 
tion of Estoril west of the city near the 
ocean is quite pleasant, too, with fairly 
good hotels, a casino and a beach that’s 





good only for sunning since the water is 
very cold the year round. 





Spies of Portugal. Lisbon was a 
fascinating place during the war. Be- 
ing neutral, it was filled with refugees, 
exiled royalty, spies and agents of all 
kinds. In January of 1944, five months 
before the invasion of France, I flew 
in a BOAC fiying boat to England by 
way of Lisbon. My fellow passengers 
were not very talkative and there were 
several high military officials among 
them who had to wear civilian clothes 
for the Portugal stop. It was during 
the tense period of the war when no- 
body dared talk much and we were all 
somewhat uneasy about going through 
Lisbon. 

The Germans, Italians and British 
were all flying into Lisbon’s airport. 
The German, Italian and Japanese 
embassies were open and active. The 
Deutsch Lufthansa offices were doing 
business not far away from the BOAC 
offices. We knew that our movements 
were carefully watched—and we only 
hoped that our flying boat was not 
marked for destruction as was the 
British transport plane carrying the late 
Leslie Howard along the same route. 

We were put up at the Avis Hotel, a 
small place with less than 20 rooms, but 
with high prices, fine food, gaudy 
decorations, and a little elevator that 
looked for all the world like a bird cage 
with little windows, drapes and flowers. 
The rooms had high ceilings and huge 
lush drapes and over-sized bathrooms 
and one wondered whether it was a 
hotel or a high-class bordello. But it’s 
really a very excellent hotel. I'll never 
forget the Jap who came into the cock- 
tail room every night trying to pick up 
stray conversation. We wanted to throw 
him out bodily, but Lisbon was neutral 
so we couldn’t touch him without pre- 
cipitating an international incident. 





athe? 


Night Flight. In the main square 
the news stalls’sold yesterday’s German 
and British papers side by side. You 
could take your choice for a report of 
the latest air raid. The telephone serv- 
ice was open to Germany and I wondered 
what would happen if I tried to make a 
call to Frankfurt or Berlin. In the rail- 
road station were the train schedules to 
all parts of Europe. It was very strange 
being around Lisbon in those war days. 

We left Lisbon on very short notice, 
speeding down empty streets to the fly- 
ing boat dock late at night. We got on 
board with minimum of formality and 
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ENDIX-SCINTILLA for a quarter 
of a century has devoted its resources and engineer- 
ing skill to the progressive development of all types 
of Aircraft Ignition. Thus, the aviation industry 
has come to consider Bendix-Scintilla the one source 
uniquely qualified to design and produce ignition 


equipment to meet every operating requirement. 


When you plan with Bendix-Scintilla you are assured of 
ignition recommendations—whether Low Tension, High 
Tension, or High Frequency—that will be specifically 
designed to meet your requirements and to fulfill your 
needs for economy, performance, and dependability. 





BENDIX 


SCINTILLA 





SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION of 
SIDNEY, NEW YORK AVIATION CORPORATION 


Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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NEW CONVAIRS 
—fueled with Phillips 66 
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After fifteen years of scheduled operations without a passenger or crew fatality, Mid-Continent Airlines inaugu- 
rates high speed service with dependable new Convairs. 













During 1949, Mid-Continent Airlines made more 
than 57,000 safe landings! From a 7-plane air 
service, boasting a top speed of 140 miles an hour, 
Mid-Continent has grown to be one of the most 
important airlines serving the territory from the 
Dakotas to Texas and Louisiana. 


COMING IN FOR ANOTHER HAPPY LANDING! 


@ Reliable equipment, painstaking maintenance, and 
dependable aviation fuel . . . all these have contributed 
to Mid-Continent Airlines’ remarkable record of safety. 


Now, with the introduction of new, speedy Convairs, 
Mid-Continent adds to its fleet another plane with a 
great safety record of its own . . . more than a billion 
passenger miles without a fatality. These new Convairs 
will be fueled with Phillips 66 Aviation Gasoline. 


The same qualities that have made Phillips 66 Avia- 
tion Gasoline the choice of so many commercial airlines 
have also made it popular with private plane owners. 
You can rely on Phillips 66 Aviation Products. The 
Aviation Department, Phillips Petroleum Company, 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 
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